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New Market Brings Big Questions 


Status of First Quarter Contracts Previously Booked Receiving Careful Study of 
Industry—New Form of Contract Being Prepared—Various Makers 
Sell at New Prices But Some Hold to Fixed Levels 


more than a year, something like open mar- 
ket conditions returned to the iron and steel 
industry during the past week. As yet it has 
been no more than a very modest beginning. Some 
sales have been made at the reduced prices, but 
these have been neither large nor numerous. Both 
buyers and sellers apparently believe it is a time 
to move with the tide. The whole industry is en- 
grossed in digesting a completely changed situa- 
tion and is endeavoring to formulate policies to 
meet a number of important questions which 
quickly have been brought to the front. 
In the wake of the new price an- 
nouncement has come a flow of re- 
quests for cancellation and suspen- 
sion of orders placed at higher 
prices. The French war mission 
has requested producers to bill shipments against 
old contracts after Jan. 1 on the lower basis. 
Makers carefully are examining the circumstances 
of each request and are distinguishing between 
what are in reality war adjustments and what 
simply represent attempts to take advantage of 
the situation. Leading steelmakers have been 
weighing the whole question of the cancellation 
and revision of contracts, looking toward the fram- 
ing of definite policies. It is proposed to bring 
out a new form of contract which will be more 
binding on both buyers and sellers than in the 
past. An important question up for study relates 
to the status of first quarter contracts, especially 
for material covering war or essential work, much 
of which now is cancelled. Had the government 
given official status to the reduction recommended 
by the producers as desired by the latter, this 
tonnage manifestly would have been entitled to 
revision on the new basis. 
Further adjustments in finished steel prices are 
being: made to conform to the new base levels. 
Hoops and bands have been reduced $4 a ton, to 


A FTER having been denied the experience for 


Questions of 
Contracts 
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3.30c, Pittsburgh, and track fastenings, $5. Blue 
annealed sheets have been put at 3.90c, Pittsburgh, 
for No. 10 gage, a reduction of $7 per ton, instead 
of $6 as originally announced. 


Steelmakers have not been com- 
mitting themselves to the "new 
Selling at le: 
‘ schedules in a uniform way. The 
New Prices Steel corporation is accepting 


orders on the lower basis for de- 
livery after Jan. 1, and a large Youngstown in- 
dependent has made a similar announcement. Other 
producers are disposed to accept orders at the re- 
duced price, but a number still assume a waiting 
attitude. Sheet mills generally are bidding for 
orders and are taking some business. Some lots 
of steel bars, plates, shapes and semifinished ma- 
terial have been sold at the reduction. In no case 
have the new prices been made to apply to de- 
liveries before Jan. 1. There has been seme talk 
that the new prices are intended to be minimum 
ones. At any rate some of those plants which 
buy their raw material and hence have the highest 
cost are not quoting below the present government 
fixed prices. This applies particularly to eastern 
mills. Certain platemakers there when selling west- 
ward are naming a mill price of 3.25c, which in 
reality is an advance over the fixed market. 


In northern Ohio some foundry pig 
iron has been sold for first half 
at the new price of $31, furnace. 
As a general thing, however, both 
buyers and sellers are acting slow- 
ly and inquiry has remained inactive. Japan has 
obtained at the fixed price an additional 14,000 tons 
of foundry iron for prompt shipment by allocation 
and is reported to be in need of considerable fur- 
ther tonnage. This allotment for Japan winds up 
the work of the allocating machinery of the gov- 
ernment! in iron, through which slightly more than 
2,000,000 tons were placed during the war. 


Some Iron 
Is Sold 
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The Controlled Market Ends 
in iron 


ORE than one year of controlled prices 
M and steel products is to end Jan. 1. The 

interesting developments of the past week have 
made that certain. The war industries board in 
announcing that it could not entertain the recommen- 
dations for reductions prepared by the general com- 
mittee of the American Iron and Steel institute 
because it was going out of business with the new 
year, officially has sealed the termination of the con- 
trolled market. 

In place of the prices fixed by agreement jointly 
between the producers and the government, there has 
been substituted a schedule of quotations which under 
the conditions prevailing, marks peculiarly the con- 
certed judgment of the selling side of the industry. 
Already various producers have adopted the lower 
prices to apply to deliveries beyond Jan. 1, and a 
complete marking down of the market to a lower 
basis is in progress. Never was a reduction made 
in the modern history of the industry in which so 
many iron and steel manufacturers personally voiced 
a concurrence. 

All reductions in their very essence are aimed at the 
stimulation of demand and the restoration of market 
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the present hand-made revision 
effect that result? The sellers hope it will but the 
buyers have not yet answered. After all it is the 
attitude of the latter that in a large measure is the 
determining factor. 

The changed market situation brings many new 
considerations to the front. One of the most impor- 
tant of these involves the policy which the pro- 
ducers will adopt toward those consumers, and they 


equilibrium. Will 


are numerous, who have obligated themselves on mate- 
rial for first quarter delivery to cover war or essential 
work which is not to be carried out at all or only in 
part. Shall they now share in the reduction to which 
they would have been entitled had the new schedule 
received governmental ratification? In signifying to 
the war industries board acceptance of a lower price 
basis for the next three months has any obligation, 
moral or implied, been assumed by the producers? 
Of all the questions which the new have 
raised, and they are many, this is probably the most 
far-reaching upon which the producers soon will be 
obliged to pass judgment. It is apparent that large 
matters of policy are to divide with prices the atten- 
tion of the iron and steel industry for some days. 


prices 


War Minerals Raise Problem 
O°. of the government’s problems in the de- 


mobilization of war industry relates to the war 
Extensive mining and smelting in- 


participation in the 


minerals. 
dustries grew out of America’s 
war and its efforts to conserve shipping space and to 
make itself as independent as possible. Numerous 
investments chrome, 
other properties. Equipment was installed and oper- 
begun. This undertaken, 
producers say, at the urgent request of the bureau of 


were made in manganese and 


ations development was 


mines. 

But 
changed. 
offerings of imported 
bottom dropped out of the chrome ore market. 
grade chrome ore which sold as high as $1.75 a short 
ton unit, delivered East, a few months ago has been 
offered recently as low as 75 cents, delivered. Sim 
larly, tungsten ores experienced a decline in price, - 
causing a depreciation im value of stocks held by 
At the same time, large quan- 
Domestic 


when the armistice was signed, conditions 


Consumers ceased buying and 
ores appear. 


increasing 
The 


Low 


began to 


sellers and consumers. 
tities of Asiatic ores have been arriving. 
producers of tungsten ore have been asking govern- 
mental assistance with regard to imports, asserting 
that the Asiatic miners can produce at $6 a short 
ton unit, whereas their own costs, they say, are $20 
a unit. Also, in manganese, the ending of the war 
opens the way for importation of Caucasian in addi- 
tion to Brazilian and other foreign ores, in competi- 
tion with the domestic ores. This domestic produc- 


tion has grown from one-half of 1 per cent of domes- , 
tic requirements in 1913 to 331/3 per cent in 1918. 
The question now arises, what is to be done to 
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ptect or relieve the domestic producers? Imposition 


le 
1€ embargoes and high duties have been suggested as 
smedial measures. Yet these suggestions are not 
Wv Swholly acceptable to ferroalloy makers and consumers 
r senerally. In cases where foreign ores are superior 
- domestic ores, consumers do not want to be com- 
y Mpelied to take domestic ores. Also, if the foreign 
.— lalloy makers could buy foreign ores more cheaply, 
il Sthe domestic alloy producer would be handicapped 
n im competing in this and foreign markets. In an 
h '@fort to solve this problem, domestic mineral pro- 
e ducers were scheduled to meet with government au- 
thorities at Washington this week. Secretary of In- 
e ‘terior Lane also has been studying the general sub- 
1, mae ject of American industries which have grown out of 
? the war and will make a report to congress soon. 
e Wm Following this report, laws will be framed to pro- 
t “Sie tect American industries from foreign competition. 
4 With minerals, fair laws may not easily be formed. 
e Some of the chrome producers have suggested that, 
- “Hae since they undertook the development at the request 
: of the bureau of mines because of a war emergency, 
we it would be only justice for the government to reim- 
burse them under the same general principle as is 
being adopted toward cancelled war contracts. Under 
‘ the circumstances, this probably would be a satisfac- 
. tery solution to a majority of interests. 
. Will Crane Capacity be Absorbed? 
. N common with all others, the crane industry 
I sces'y awaits the turn of the new year in the 
' matter of readjustment and a clearer vision as to 
’ what the future holds in store. That the present 
; heavy dullness should prevail was largely to be ex- 
pected. In fact, such a condition was discounted the 
; day the armistice was signed; and furthermore such 
; imactivity at this time of the year is truly characteris- 
tic of the season. 
During the past few years of war the crane pro- 
duction of the country has been considerably in- 
creased. In locomotive cranes, the gain has amounted 


to about 25 per cent, and in electric cranes an increase 
: of 40 to 50 per cent, it is estimated has been made. 
This latter increase is of still greater significance, 
when it is considered that in prewar days the output 
of electric cranes was considerably larger than locomo- 
tive cranes. Consequently, it is but natural that some 
amxiety should be expressed as to what extent future 
demand will absorb this increase in capacity. 

It would seem from present indications that the 
largest field for domestic business is the railroad 
industry. That the railroads stand badly in need 
of vast improvements is an oft-recounted fact, and 
already several sizable inquiries are before the mar- 
ket. Then, there is such commercial building and 
general industrial construction as has been held in 
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abeyance by the restrictions of war; also various 
municipal, state and federal improvements, such as 
water power development, enlarged port facilities, 
etc., which, if proper co-operation is extended by 
the government, will contribute materially to the de- 
mand for cranes, especially of the locomotive type. 
The shipbuilding industty, which afforded such an 
impetus to production during the two or three years, 
however, will not in all probability be a large buying 
factor in the future, despite the fact that shipbuilding 
operations are scheduled to be carried out on a large 
scale for many months to come. In fact, owing to 
the curtailment already effected, many electric cranes 
are now in the hands of the salvage bureau, the 
But the navy offers 


plans for greater yard facilities. 


shipping board, to be disposed of. 


more cheer with its 

In general, there is every reason to presume that 
demand in this country, after conditions become bet- 
ter adjusted, will be fully up to the normal of other 
years. While a number of doubt 
availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by 
improvements and 


companies no 


war to make long-contemplated 
expansions, the pent-up requirements of the nonwar 
industries likely will go a long way toward offsetting 
this condition. Furthermore the country, as a whole, 
is alive to the possibilities of foreign trade, and while 
this may not bear so directly upon the crane industry, 
it will furnish an impetus to enterprise along other 
lines, which will undoubtedly make itself apparent in 
a greater demand for this country than 
prevailed in the days before the war. 


cranes in 


Combining for Foreign Trade 


TEPS to make it possible to participate success- 

fully in the contest for export business have been 

taken by business men in Great Britain consid- 
erably in advance of similar action of this country. 
The method followed there is to form a series of 
large combinations in various branches of trade to 
make it possible for all consumers engaged in manu- 
facturing to participate proportionately in the foreign 
business. In the United States we are trying to do 
the same thing for the steel trade under a law 
enacted for that purpose, but we have not advanced 
nearly as far as British business men. 

The same idea is being carried forward in England 
in banking, in insurance and other lines, and it is 
proposed now to merge almost all dye manufacturing 
plants under the name of the British Dyestuffs Corp. 
A central explosives company will absorb 29 present 
concerns under the name of the Explosive Trades 
with £18,000,000 capital. 

If the United States is to enter the world’s mar- 
kets effectively, prompt action on the part of the 
various trades will be necessary to catch up with 
what is being done by competitive nations 















is base. 
2.25 to 2.75 silicon (No. 2X, No. 1 North- 
southern), base plus 


IX) 
3.25 to 3.75 silicon 


$40.00, plus $1 for each 
per cent of silicon up to 5.75 per cent, 


(No. 
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SCRAP, WAREHOUSE AND IRON ORE PRICES ON PAGE 1440 


PIG IRON 
Bessemer, Ole ..ccccccccbeock $35.20 
Bessemer, valley, del. Pittsburgh . . 36.60 
ET ade a wate cudisae eee 33.00 
Basic, valley del., Pittsburgh 34.40 
Basie, delivered eastern Pa..... 36.90 
Basic, Buffalo, furnace........... 33.00 
Malleable, valley, del. Pittsburgh 35.90 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace....... 34.50 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace....... 34.50 
GOVERNMENT SCHEDULE 

1.75 to 2.25 silicon (No. 2 foundry, Ne, 

2 plain, and No. southern), $34 furnace 


base, plus 


% 
No. 1X, eastern delivered Phila... 40.90 
No. 2, valley del., Pittsburgh .... 35.40 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace. .. 34.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... . 34.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace... 35.25 
No. 2 foundry, Chieago furnace... 34.00 
No. 2X, eastern del., lees < ee 39.15 
No. 2X, eastern, N. J. tidewater. . 39.55 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo furnace... 35.25 
No. 2 plain, del. Philadelphia... .. 37.90 
No. 2 plain, N. J. tidewater...... 38.30 
No. 2 , Birmingham 35.25 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ... .. 38.85 
No. 2 southern, Chicago 40.25 
No. 2 southern, Phila, 41.75 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland 40.25 
No. 2 southern, Boston 43.25 
No. 2 southern, St. 39.50 
Virginia, No. 2X, furnace ....... 87.50 to 38.50 
Virginia, No. 2X, Phila. ......... 41.85 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City 42.15 
Virginia, No. 2X, Boston ........ 43.25 
Gray Forge, valley, del. Pittsburgh $4.40 
Silveries, 8%, furmace............ 47.50 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago...... 51.30 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago. 52.50 
Low phos, standard, Phila........ 7.00 
Low phos, Lebanon, furnace......< 61.00 to 53.00 
Low phos, standard, Pittsburgh. . 54. 
Chareoal, Superior, Chicago ...... 38.70 to 39.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Buffalo ....... 38.50 
Charcoal, southern to 2 per cent 

silicon, furnace ..........s++- 51.00 

COKE 
(At the ovens) 
Connellsville furnace ............ $6.00 
Connellsville foundry ............ 7.00 
Pocahontas furmac® ........-++. 8.00 
Pocahontas foundry .........+.- 8.00 
New River foundry ............. 8.00 
New River furnace ............. 8.00 
Wise county furmace ............ 7.25 
Wise county foundry ........... 8.25 
FERROALLOYS 

Ferromanganese, 70 per cent de- 

ET  cefd's sadesedelees cok $230.00 to 250.00 
Spiegel, 16 per cent fur., spot. 65.00to 70.00 
Spiegel, contracts, furnace ..... 70.00 
Fi , titanium, carloads, 

maker's bebesedsotoce 200.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

and cecesee ewniley 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


He tgs | oungstewn eeeeeeeee 
Bease er 


SLABS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown ..... $50.00 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ........... $57.00 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh ........ 2.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh ........ 3.25¢ 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


(In cents per pound) 


Structural shapes, Pitts. ....... ° $.00¢ 
Structural shapes, Phila. ....... 3.245¢ 
Structural shapes, N. Y. ........ 3.27e 
Structural shapes, Chgo. ........ 8.27¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago ........... 3.52¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ......... 3.25¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ....... 3.495¢ 
Tank plates, New York ........ 3.52¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh 2.90 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago ....... 8.17e 
Bars, soft steel, New York ..... 8.17e 
Bars, soft steel, Phila. ......... 3.145¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila. ...... 3.745¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago ...... 3.50c 
Bar iron, refined, Chicago ...... 5.00¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland 3.67¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York .... 8.77e 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 3.50¢ 
Bar iron, refined, Pittsburgh 5.00¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago ........ 3.00¢ 
RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base ..... 3.25¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base ...... 3.00¢ 
Standard bessemer rails, mill $55.00 
Stand. open-hearth rails, mill ... 57.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill...... 3.25¢ 
Relaying rails, light, St. L...... 50.00 to 55.00 
Spikes, raitiruad, Pitts ........ 3. Uc 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh ......... 4.90¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago ....ccccoss 5.115¢ 
Tie plates, Chleng0......cccee 3. 25« 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Per 100 lbs. to jobbers; retailers Se more) 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ........... $3.50 
Coated nails, Pittsburgh ......... 3.45 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .......... 8.25 
Jalvanized wire, Pittsburgh ...... 3.95 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh ...... 3.65 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh .... 4.35 
Barb wire, painted, Pitts. ....... 3.65 
Barb wire, galvanized, Pitts. ..... 4.35 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh .......... 5.00 


CHAIN, PILING, STRIP STEEL 

(In cents per pound) 

Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts..... 

Sheet piling, base, Pitts. ........ . 

Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 

and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 6.50c. 
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SHEETS 


(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 5.00¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 5.00¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 5.25¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 5.00¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ......... 5.00¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 6.25¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ......... 6.25¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 6.52¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 4.25¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ......... 4.25¢ 
No. 19, open-hearth, Chi. ....... 4.52¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila, ..... 4.495¢ 
TIN PLATE 
(Per 100 Ib. box) 

Tin plate, coke base, Pitts....... $7.76 
IRON AND STEEL PIPE 
Base Pittsburgh 

Black Galv. 
Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
% to 3 in., butt, steel ......200e 51 37% 
= £93 Bike SU, GR: cece esveses 33 17 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel, 8% to 4% inches, lL. c. 1....... 30 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. l.......... 12% 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 
Without War Freight Tax 
(Class B Pipe) 


Class A pipe is $1 higher than Class B. 
Four-inch, Chicago 69 
Six-inch and over, 





Four-inch, New 70.70 
Six-inch and over, 67.70 
Four-inch, Birmingham 63.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham... 60.00 


HOOPS, BANDS, SHAFTING 


Hoops, Pittsburgh ...........++- 3.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh .............. 3.50¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 3.50¢ 
Het rolled strip steel, Pitts. 

stamping quality ............-. 4.00¢ 
Shafting, Pitts., carloads ........ 17 off to list 
Cotton ties, Nov., per bundle..... $1.97 

RIVETS 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh ..... 4.40¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh ......... 4.50¢ 
Rivets ™Ag@ in. and small., Pitts... 60 and 10 off 
NUTS AND BOLTS 
(Prices f. o. b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread ....... gescosccuce 50-5 off 
Cut thread ...... vecececscesees 40-10-5 off 
Larger and longer ........ssseee+ 40 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 

Bolded thread oc cccccccccccccse 50-10-5 off 
CUS CURE cccicccdécvcvcecoscs 50-5 off 
Larger and longer ............- 40-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexag 

nuts % in. and larger........ 60-10-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 

nuts %& in. and smaller ...... 70-65 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws 50-10 off 

NUTS 

Hot pressed, square blank .........++.- 2.50¢ off 
Het pressed, square tapped .......-055+ 2.30¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank ....... «+++ 3.80e off 
Hot pressed, bexagon tapped ....... o++-2.10e off 
Cald pressed, square blank ..........-- 2.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, square tapped ............2.00c off 
Cold preased, bexagon blank ..i.....++. 2.25¢ off 
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Prices 
Dec. 18, 
1918 


Pittsburgh. ..... $36.60 














Bessemer, valley del., 


Basic, valley del., Pittsburgh........ 34.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh........ 35.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace... 34.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago..... $8.70 
Dn CO 2 .caévecoosecesose 34.50 
Pn, GHD, oevcccedevescoce 34.50 
**Southern, No. 2, Birmingham..... 35.25 
*Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton..... 34.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... 36.90 
’ **No. 2X Virginia, furnace......... 38.00 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia 39.15 
Perromanganese, 70%, delivered..... 240.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh........ 47.50 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh..... 51.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh... 51.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh...... 47.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.............. 2.90 
Steel bars, Chicago. ..........0++. 3.17 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ............ 3.745 


*1.75 te 2.25 silicon. 


and average for December, 1917. 


percentage of sales at the dates named. 
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Prices Present and Past 


(Yesterday, “ month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 


Quotation on leading products December 18, average for November, 1918, average for September, 1918, 
Prices are those ruling in the largest 


Average prices 
Nov. Sept. Dec. 
1918 1918 1917 








36.60 36.60 37.25 Boom Game, .GROTEMEE ccccccccescss $ 3.64 3.64 3.64 3.64 
34.40 33.40 33.95 Iron bars, Chicago mill............ 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
35.40 34.40 33.95 Deeme, GENS  acvcedcevecsocecsd 3.27 3.27 3.27 3.00 
34.00 33.00 33.00 Benms, PRR cc ccccicsccccces 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
38.70 37.70 37.50 Beams, Philadelphia ..;.....0+s00%. 3.245 3.24 3.23 3.18 
35.90 34.90 34.45 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........... 3.25 3.25 3.25 8.25 
34.50 33.50 37.50 Tank plates, Chlenge® ...ccccccccce 3.52 3.52 3.52 3.25 
35.25 33.50 33.50 Tank plates, Philadelphia ........... 3.495 3.49 3.48 3.43 
34.00 33.00 33.00 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
36.90 32.00 33.00 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pittsburgh 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
38.00 33.50 33.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh... 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 
39.15 34.50 34.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh ........... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
250.00 250.00 247.50 Connellsville furnace coke ......... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
47.50 47.50 47.50 Connelisville foundry coke ......... 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
51.00 51.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh..... 28.00 28.75 29.00 30.00 
51.00 51.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa.... 25.00 28.00 28.50 28.75 
47.50 47.50 47.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago........ 27.00 29.00 29.00 28.90 
2.90 2.90 2.90 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.......... 33.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 
3.17 3.17 2.90 No. 1 wrought, Chieago............ 30.00 33.25 33.50 35.00 
3.74 3.73 3.68 Rerolling rails, Chicago............ 31.50 34.00 34.00 85.60 


*°2.25 to 2.75 silicon 


(FOR ADDITIONAL PRICES SEE PAGE 1440) 























Prices Average prices 
Dec. 18, Nov. Sept. Dee. 
1918 1918 1917 


































Iron Makers Divided Over Prices 


Higher Cost Furnaces Declare They Are Put in Uncomfortable Position Unless Raw 
Material is Revised—Some First Half Foundry Sold at New Levels— 
Question of First Half Contracts Occupies Attention 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 17.—Opinion with 
regard to the recommendation of the 
American Iron and Steel institute gen- 
eral committee with regard to pig iron 
prices among Pittsburgh district pro- 


ducers is divided. While low cost 
Stacks can profitably operate on $30 
basic iron and the usual premiums 


for other grades, will follow the rec- 
ommendation, there are a great many 
merchant furnaces that will be obliged 
to bank or blow out at the new level 
of prices because they would prove 
unprofitable. If prices are put upon 
a base at which only a few merchant 
furnaces can or will operate, a sud- 
den and sharp falling off in output 
is likely once the orders now on the 
books of the high cost manufacturers 


are filled. This in itself would mean 
a short lived period of declining 
prices for the reason that there al- 


ready is a shortage of pig iron and 
to have any considerable number of 
Stacks suspend operations might well 
render the shortage acute and bring 
about a quick price reaction. A num- 
ber of merchant blast furnace inter- 
ests freely state that they will sus- 
pend rather than try to keep going 
at prices that show little if any profit. 
The possibility of cutting sasilbanlieds 
costs as far as labor and ore are 
concerned is slight and as yet no suc- 
cess’ has attended an. effort on the 
part of fron producers’ te get tthe: fue! 
administration to reducée’the price of 
It is stated that the fuel admin- 


istration takes the attitude that since 
no further fixing of prices of iron 
and steel for the government is: to 
be made, it should not take any steps 
towards fixing coke prices. lron- 
makers regard the possibility of an 


open market in coke with much alarm 
for the reason that a marked scarcity 
of furnace coke exists. Few inquiries 
are. coming out for iron for buyers 
generally seem to believe that after 
the first of January they will secure 
supplies at a less price than they can 
today. Sale of a small tonnage of 
malleable for delivery after Jan. 1 is 
reported at the new price but an in- 
quiry for 1500 tons of No. 2 foundry 
for delivery early in 1919 found ‘the 
furnace unwilling to consider less than 


the price which runs until Jan. 1. 
Adjustment of prices of iron con- 
tracted for first half of 1919 to the 


new basis is probable a number of 
cases for while pig iron contracts are 
irrevocable, revision of prices are per- 
missable up to the time delivery starts 
and, of course, no iron has yet gone 
forward on first half contracts. Can- 
cellation of unfilled operations of con- 
tracts is being attempted but are 
being refused by furnace interests. 
Recognize Suggested Prices 

New York, Dec. 16.—Sellers of pig 
iron here are quite generally of the 
opinion that eastern furnaces will 
quote prices on first half business 
based on the $3 reduction which was 








agreed on by the committee on steel 
and steel products of the American 
Iron and Steel institute for recom- 
mendation to the price-fixing com- 
mittee of the war industries board. 
At the same time this figure is not 
looked upon as of the same character 
the agreed prices that have pre- 
vailed since Sept. 24, 1917, and hence 
sellers are not obligated to maintain 
it. In view of the fact, therefore, 
that the price prepared for recom- 
mendation to the war _ industries 
board merely is a suggested level, 
developments in the market are 
awaited with interest. It is not yet 
known what these will but it is 
regarded as certain that a readjust- 
ment of the market from the war to 
a peace basis ultimately will entail 
the abandonment of Pittsburgh and 
Birmingham as bases for eastern and 
southern iron. Then too, prior to 
the war boom in the market, many 
of the differentials now quoted under 
the prevailing agreed schedule did 
not exist or were much lower than 
under this schedule. This is par- 
ticularly true of the differentials al- 
lowed under the existing schedule on 
manganese. It is felt that a return 
to norimal conditions, therefore, ulti- 
mately will involve a revision in such 
differentials. It is learned that prac- 
tically no northern furnace is ae 

n 


as 


ing the manganese differentials. 
a number of cases complaints ha 
been made over the _ differential 
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charged on Virginia iron recently. 

While a few eastern seliers deplore 
the suggestion for a _ reduction in 
prices, saying that conditions are not 
analogous to those prevailing in the 
steel market, most careful thinkers 
are of the opinion, now that the war 
is over, that a readjustment from war 
prices is inevitable, and that it is 
preferable for this readjustment to 
proceed in an orderly way. The only 
disadvantage which they see in the 
general tendency to recognize the 
general committee’s suggested price 
as a fair basis for first half business, 
is that it might tend to delay the 
ultimate readjustment. 

While not very much interest in 
mew pig iron purchases is being dis- 
played by eastern consumers, there 
are some favorable developments. 
Some large consumers, who were 
thought to have closed for their first 
half requirements are found to be 
provided with tonnage sufficient to 
last them only a couple of months. 
Other consumers who were operating 
largely on war requirements and who 
were expected to have reduced re- 
quirements, inave requested furnaces 
to make quick shipments or anticipate 
frst half contracts, saying that they 
would have to shut down their plants 
if they did not get, the iron. Con- 
sumers of basic in this district, it 1s 
learned, in most cases have not yet 
elosed for their first half requirements. 
There is a liberal sprinkling of export 
inquiries in the market, although no 
anxiety is shown to close them. The 
impression exists here that consider- 
able foreign buying of pig iron will 
develop out of the needs of England 
and other countries whose ironmaking 
capacity is less than their steel capac- 
ity. 

Japan Seeking Tonnage 


Philadelphia, Dec. 17.—Japanese de- 
mand for pig iron continues to repre- 
sent an interesting angle of the mar- 
ket. It is reported on good authority 
that Japan needs 60,000 tons of iron 
for quick delivery. During the week 
222%) tons of foundry iron for a 
Japanese consumer was allocated to 
eastern furnaces at the request of the 
Emergency Fleet corporation. An- 
other Japanese buyer obtained a per- 
mit to export 5000 tons of foundry 
iron. In addition to the Japanese in- 
quiries, there is considerable promis- 
ing demand from South America. 
Generally pig iron buying has been 
halted by the recommendations for 


lower prices. No furnace has offere d 
iron at the reduced level. Most of 


them have so much business on their 
books that they do not care to enter 
any more at the present time. . It is 
not: uncommon to find eastern fur- 
naces at present with orders sufficient 
to occupy them nearly through the 
first quarter of 1919. It is rumored 
that England may replace orders for 
100,000 tons of basic recently sus- 
pended with Ohio and southern mak 
ers. Some representatives of southern 
makers. to which these allocations 
originally were made state they do 
hot care to have such business on 
their books again, as they would pre- 
fer to feel free. to make foundry iron 
Eastern furnaces in some cases are 
short of coke and cannot get it. 


Look for Greater Business 


Buffalo, Dec. 17.—The agreement 
reached at New York for a reduction 
in the price of pig iron has been 
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favorably received in Buffalo. “It’s 
a fine move,” said one furnaceman. 
“It will stabilize the market. I felt 
that if the government kept its re- 
Strictions on at the first of the year 
there would be a still greater reduc- 
tion.” Furnacemen believe there will 
now be a quiet period, but they are 
looking for tremendous business 
ahead. One furnaceman believes this 
should come about April 1. Little 
selling is being done now. Most of 
the furnacés are fairly well sold up 
until the end of the first half and are 
making little effort to get business 
Neither the producers nor the con- 
sumers are anxious to force the issue 
in prices for next year. There is a 
sentiment against quoting the reducing 
prices for next year and consumers 
are waiting before committing them- 
selves. Shipments made after the 
first of the year probably will call for 
the new price. There is some little 
tonnage being disposed of, but it is 
limited to first half delivery 


Sell First Half Foundry 


Cleveland, Dec. 17.—Some little ton- 
nage of foundry iron for first half 
delivery has been sold at the new price 
of $31 furnace by one of the makers 
in this district. These transactions 
have not been numerous nor have 
called for any considerable tonnage. 
Most of the makers have had no oc- 
casion to commit themselves with re- 
gard to the new prices simce either 
inquiry has been lacking or they have 
not cared to quote. There is no 
question, however, but that they will 
all name the reduced levels when any 
business for delivery after Jan. 1 
comes before them demanding action. 
Both buyers and sellers are in a wait- 
ing mood on which the approaching 
inventory period has come influence. 
The important question now agitating 
the minds of buyers and sellers is 
whether contracts previously made 
for the first quarter delivery shall 
share in the reduced prices. Some- 
thing is being said by consumers of 
the moral responsibility that rests on 
the producers to give the buyer the 
benefit of the lower price which would 
have been the case had the govern- 
ment adopted the recommended prices 
F the official schedule for the first 
quarter. This matter promises to be 
ritated considerably during the next 
few weeks. In a few cases there have 
been small sales of iron for this year’s 
shipment on which the present fixed 
prices have applied. With 14,000 tons 
additional for Japanese export inter- 
ests on the Pacific coast placed on the 
account of the Emergency Fleet cor- 
poration, allocations were brought to 
an end the past week. The lots of 
iron for Japan are foundry grade and 
for prompt shipment. They were 
made at the present fixed price The 
vweek’s addition brings the total allo- 
cations made in the war period to 
upwards of 2,000,000 tons, of which 
1,965,000 tons was place d since May 
1. Some further cancellations of allo- 
cations have been made where con- 
tracts had not been executed between 
the buver and the seller. An inquiry 
of 5000 tons of foundry iron for 
Japan was current in this district the 
past weck. 


Guess as to Future Market 


being 


Cincinnati, Dec. 16—There is con- 
siderable guesswork so far as future 
market conditions are concerned. No 
evidence has been adduced that. the 
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proposed schedule has been adopted: 
and that any iron has been sold for 
future shipment below the maximum 
quotations heretofore recognized. The 
sale of prompt iron has been cut of 
emtirely with the exception of some 
small lots of high-sulphur iron that | 
| figure in the regular 







cdoecs not now 
schedule of prices, 


St. Louis Market Inactive 


>t. Louis, Dec. 14—A condition @ 
almost complete inactivity was reached 
in the pig iron market here this week 
Buyers have subsided entirely and 
sellers are not disposed to push mat 
ters, both sides awaiting develop. 
ments after Jan. 1. Small tonnages 
of southern foundry, part of whighn 
was cff iron, constitute the businegss 
reported, with the exception of om 
fairly heavy lot of high silicon, be 
lieved to be on resale by an east-side 
plant Representatives of southerg 
lurmaces report numerous tentative 
inquiries Melters who have beesll 
classthed as nonessential are extreme 
ly anxious to get supplies, but just 
as anxious to obtain lower prices, andl 
are apparently unable to make up thes 
minds what to do The attitude @ 
produc: rs is one of de cided inde 
pendence. Most of them are sold fagu 
ahead and are willing to take chances 8 
on the future They say they have 
time in their favor and can well await 
what the reconstruction period wi) 
bring forth. It cannot be said, how 
ever, that the furnaces are unwilling 
to book orders for next year, ak 
though they are being governed in 
their commitments entirely by the 
matter of price, and at this time they 


+ 


are not willing to grant concessions 


' 


Confidence Strong in South 


Birmingham, Ala, Dec. 16.—Fur 
nace companies in the south are com 
ident of the future Their books are 
well filled for the first six months, im 
quiries are coming in and cancellations 
on business that was taken or alle 
cated to the district several months 
ago are at a minimum. Production és 
still lower than last year. The total 
output for the year will show a differ 
ence of more than 400,000 tons com 
pared with 1917. There is no ex 
pectation here that the last two weeks 
of the year will bring out much 
business. Deliveries will be started 
at once on foreign business that has 
been placed since the armistice. Much 
of the iron will be sent through New 
Orleans and other southern ports 
Yards at furnaces are clean. 


Licenses Asked 


To Bring in English Ferro—Prices 
Continue Softer 


New York, Dec. 16—Now that the 
war is over and there is less reason 
than before for delays in carrying out 
old obligations, importers of English 
ferromanganese are requesting the 
war trade board to grant licenses for 
material tonnages of English 78 te 
82 per cent metal. One importer hag 
succeeded in securing a license for 
several hundred tons, while others aré 
awaiting word Altogether, the ap- 
plications for licenses cover several 
thousand tons. The interesting thing 
about the tonnages due on old cones 
tracts is the wide disparity in price® 
Some of this metal was bought orig 
inally as high as $350 per ton, cll 
tidewater, while in other cases it 
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bought at as low as $38. A little of 
this metal was sold early in 1918, but 
most of it became obligated no later 
than the spring of 1917. Incidentally, 
while some of the metal on contract 
was sold at $350, the price per ton 
which is to be paid by consumers, is 
considerably lower, since the sales at 
$350 were married with old contracts. 
Present indications are that there will 
be no new sales of English ferro- 
manganese for sometime, since it is 
understood to be the policy of the 
war trade board at present to grant 
licenses only for tonnages involved in 
old contracts, thus protecting domestic 
producers. 


Demand for ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen is at a standstill. Even 
inquiries for single carloads which 


usually are abundant, now are lacking 
almost entirely. Ferromanganese at 
resale may be had at $230 to $240, 
delivered, although producers: con- 
tinue to stick to the old $250 price. 
The spiegeleisen market may be 
quoted nominally at $70, furnace. 


The market for ferrosilicon has 
been extremely dull. There is a little 
spot to be had, but inquiries com- 
prise only carload lots for nearby 
shipment. Prices are somewhat lower, 
some makers now quoting spot 50 


per cent ferrosilicon at $145 and con- 
tracts at $142.50, delivered. The con- 
tract price is named for first quarter 
and nothing lower is heard on deliv- 
eries over the entire year. 

Standard ferrotungsten 
are a shade lower. Sales have been 
made recently at around $2.35 a 
pound contained for standard 70 to 
75 per cent alloy, as compared with 
$2.40 a few weeks ago. 


Consumers Still Hesitate 


prices also 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 17—Demand for all 
kinds of ferroalloys still is extremely 
limited. In fact, sellers here are kept 
busy chiefly in adjusting contracts upon 
which either deferred shipments or can- 
cellations have been sought. In the 
doubt as to what is ahead in the steel 
market, there is a marked disposition 
on the part of consumers to go slowly 
on commitments for 1919 supplies. e- 
quirements for the balance of the year 
in all directions are limited because users 


generally are well covered and such 
needs as crop up are being met to a 
large extent from resale offerings. The 


situation in 50 per cent ferrosilicon is 
worse than that of other alloys. Since 
silicon requirements for peace work are 
less exacting than those for war prod- 
ucts, the outlook is for a consideranly 


curtailed demand. In view of the fact 
that the productive capacity has been 
greatly expanded the past year, there 


are more sellers than buyers at present. 
As high as $160 was quoted on this 
alloy, but this is fully $10 a ton above 
the price of which sales can be made 
and on resale offerings, $140 and even 
lower is heard. For 70 per cent ferro- 
manganese, the market appears to be 
about $240 delivered. On 16 to 18 per 
cent spiegeleisen $70 has become more 
of an asking than a selling price. De- 
mand is very limited, while makers show 
some anxiety for business. 

The Empire Machine Works, Terre 
Haute, Ind., contemplates the erection 
of a brass foundry and is in the market 
for equipment, including brass furnaces, 
core ovens, flasks, molding machines, etc. 
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Coke Shortage is Serious 


Low Oven Output Forces Furnaces to Run With Small Margin of 


Safety—Consumers Want Federai Control Continued 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 17—Much anxiety ex- 
ists among the blast furnace interests 
of this district as to future supplies of 
coke. Although the influenza epidemic 
is pretty completely over in the Con- 
nelisville region and production has 
lately been making fairly constant, al- 
though moderate gains, it will take some 
time to make up the shortage that now 
exists. With the holiday season coming 
on, it is feared no real improvement 
may be expected until well into Febru- 
ary. If weather conditions meanwhile 
are such as to interfere with shipments, 
a situation quite as bad as that which 
prevailed a year ago is possible. Only 
those furnaces that have stock piles to 
draw upon are running 100 per cent. 
Demands from other consumers are such 
that if the price restrictions were lifted 
today, it is indicated the market would 
go well above the present fixed level. 
Suggestions that the fuel administration 
may cease to function on Jan. 1 and 
that an open market will be resto-ed 
are looked on as a positive menace by 
the iron producers, especially as most 
of them will cut their prices $3 a won 
as of Jan. 1 in keeping with Judge 
Gary’s recommendations. A good many 


stacks will have to shut down unless 
there is relief in the form of either 
lower labor or fuel costs. It is claimed 
that not a few merchant furnaces are 
just about getting back a new dollar 
for an old on the present prices for 
iron. Their position would be much 
worse if coke prices should rise. Fur- 


nace interests have been sending urgent 
appeals to the fuel administration lately 


seeking to have the price reduced bhe- 
fore that body goes out of existence. 
As yet nothing has been heard from 


these appeals and ironmakers plainly are 
alarmed. While it has been generally 
understood the fuel administration was 
to continue until the official proclamation 
of peace, the organization has been rap- 
idly disintegrating lately and it is feared 
in some quarters that jit will be out of 
existence by the first of the year. The 
situation with regard to foundry coke is 
quite a reverse to 48-hour fuel. The 
foundries are well covered and having 
suffered as a result of machiney can- 
cellations, now are seeking suspension of 
shipments of coke, due them on <:on- 
tracts. Placing of these released ton- 
nages at the government prices is no 
easy matter. Heating and domestic coke 
also are plentiful and easy. Production 
of coke in the Connellsville region in 
the week ended Dec. 7 was 272,750 tons, 
against 256,715 tons in the previous week, 
according to The Connellsville Courier. 


Offers Received With Favor 


New York, Dec. 16—The New Eng- 
land by-product coke producer is 
offering to take care of the second 
half foundry coke requirements of its 
customers on an even more favorable 
basis than,was outlined in. last week's 
issue of the Iron Trave Review. In- 
stead of offering to take second half 
contracts at $11.40, delivered, and 
marry them to first half contracts 


already placed by these consumers 
at $14 at the ovens, as stated last 
week, the company is offering to re- 
piace the first halt $14 contracts with 
contracts for the entire year on a 
sliding scale of payment based on 
Connellsville quotations over this 
year. On the basis of the present 
Connellsville quotation of $7, at the 
evens, the delivered price in New 
England would be $11.40. It is ex- 
pected considerable business will re- 
sult as soon as this producer is ready 
to imcerporate these agreements in 
contract berm. 


Complain of Shortage 


Cincinnati, Dec. 6.—Renewed com- 
plamts are noted as to the short sup- 
ply of furnace coke from the Con- 
nelisville field. The New River oper- 
ators as well as those in the Wise 
county field now are sending forward 
beth furnace and foundry coke as 
fast as customers need it. Semiofficial 
reports from the Connellsville field 
state that the influenza epidemic is 
the cause of the trouble there. There 


is no cause for complaint as to the 
car supply in any district. Only a 
few cars of coke of any kind have 


been sold within the past week, these 
being to consumers who were running 
short and picked up the cars on the 
way to other users who did not need 
the fuel. 


No Change at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Dec. 14—The past week 
has developed no change in the 
coke situation. The general demand, 
especially for foundry grades, con- 
tinues good but offerings are light 
and sales are confined largely to smaii 
lots for prompt delivery. So far as 
can be learned there have been no 
cancellations and representatives of 
eastern ovens declare that none are 
expected. The contracting done for 
the first half of 1919 has been strictly 
on a basis of consumption in the 
same period this year and supplies so 
engaged are no more than normal for 
peace times. Save where labor diffi- 
culties have hampered melting opera- 


tions no plant of importance in the 
district has any accumulation for the 
winter. Deliveries on contracts have 


suffered this month from the influenza 
epidemic in eastern producing areas, 
but 100 per cent efficiency is reported 
by by-product ovens in the district. 


Coke in Strong Demand 
Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 16.—Coke is 


in strong demand in the South and 
the shortage is still moticeable. In- 
quiries are in hand for a large ton- 


nage and a willingness to buy at 
present quotations 1s apparent. The 
coal output in Alabama ts increasing, 
although the influenza epidemic still is 
severe. For the week ending Dec. 7 
the production was 381,065 tons com- 
pared with 322,591 tons for the week 
ending Nov. 31. It is expected an- 
other increase will be shown for the 
past week. Coal operators express no 
apprehension as to the future, while 
hinting of possible labor adjustments. 
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Rovep Still on Toboggan 


Maximum Prices Left Far Behind and Bottom Apparently Not Yet 
Reached—No Minimum Levels Are Considered 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1440 


Chicago, Dec. 17.—In spite of the 
heavy decline already registered in 
iron and steel scrap, the bottom has 
not yet been reached and further de- 
cline of $1 to $2 per ton is noted at 
the beginning of the week. No grade 
now remains at the former govern- 
ment maximum and the general level 
has gone to a point many dollars be- 
low the figure prevailing a month 
ago. Most consumers are still out 
ot the market and in some cases re- 
duced operation of their plants had 
decreased their need for scrap, with 
a consequent strong effect on the 
market. Recent reduction in the price 
of new materials has had the effect of 
quickening the downward movement 
and the present level promises to be 
reduced stil] further before buying 
starts after the beginning of the new 
year. The Chicago, St,.Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha offers 400 tons and 
the Kansas City Terminal 200 tons. 


Situation Little Changed 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 17—Almost no 
change is observed in the scrap situa- 
tion here. Consumers continue to 
maintain an attitude of indifference 
toward further supplies and the chief 
activities of the dealers are in getting 
forward shipments against contracts 
which expire with the end of the year. 
Some rather large tonnages are reach- 
ing the market as a result of cancella- 
tions and rejections of shipments on 
contracts while there also is much 
shell steel coming from shellmakers 
who have had contracts cancelled. 
The only demand for such offerings 
is from the dealers short on their 
contracts and it is said they are pick- 
ing up supplies at considerably below 
government quotations. Prices in 
such sales cannot be given as mar- 
ket quotations for the reason that 
they do not apply on the tonnages 
now moving to consumers. The mar- 
ket, although normal has a rather 
weak tone, especially on steel mill 
requirements. For bundled _ sheets, 
$27, delivered, now seems to be the 
maximum price and only occasionally 
will baled sheets bring any more. 
Stove plate is regarded as no more 
valuable than heavy melting steel and 
$22, delivered, seems to be the top 
on heavy axle turnings. Low phos- 
phorus steel is rated at $37 but it 
is easier to buy than to sel] at that 
price. 


Demand in East at Standstill 


New York, Dec. 16.—-With demand 
practically at a standstill, prices in the 
scrap market here continue to decline 
and for the most part are nominal. 
Borings and turnings appear to be 


about the only material on which 
pesece are holding fairly _ steady. 
eavy melting steel is now down to 


$18 New York, and this price, it is 
believed, could undoubtedly be shaded 
on a sizable order. Cast scrap is 
being quoted at $27 to $28, and stove 


plate and grate bars at $21. The 
Pennsylvania railroad recently dis- 
posed of 10,000 to 12,000 tons, a large 
portion of which went to one dealer. 
the mills have now withdrawn thei 
blanket orders to the freight traffic 
committee, covering the issuance of 
permits to sellers. 


Rush Through Old Orders 


Philadelphia, Dec. 17.—Activities of 
scrap dealers in this district are con- 
fined almost entirely to making de- 
liveries on contracts and principally 
on recent contracts as the mills are 
expected to cancel undelivered bal- 
ances on these at the end of the year. 
Much heavy melting steel still is due 
on old contracts at $21 to $23 and 
dealers hope to complete these with- 
out much loss. New buying is small 
and is based entirely upon urgent 
requirements. Prices generally are 
tending lower. Dealers feel that the 
readjustment in scrap will proceed 
much more swiftly than in finished 
iron and steel. The belief is ex- 
pressed that a buying movement in 
scrap may be expected in about three 
months. 


Prices Lower, But No Buying 


Buffalo, Dec. 17.—In the absence of 
buying, the reduction which will be 
noted this week in the schedule of 
scrap prices in the Buffalo district 
may be accepted as nominal. While 
the price on practically every grade 
has dropped about $2 during the past 
week, dealers believe there will be 
no buying movement before the first 
of next month. Consumers are taking 
inventory and apparently are not in- 
terested in scrap. There are no 
stocks on hand at any consuming 
point. Dealers have no stocks and 
tonnages from rural sources are grow- 
ing scarce. If there is going to be a 
big buying movement later on dealers 
say that prices will strengthen. 


See Continued Decline 


Cleveland, Dec. 17.—The feeling of 
confidence that scrap iron and steel 
prices would hold up well at the turn 
of the year which some dealers here 
evidenced immediately after the official 
announcement of: the resumption of 
an open scrap market Jan. 1 has al- 
most disappeared. The less scrap 
they handle in the first half the fewer 
the opportunities for losses, several 
large dealers now assert. This opin- 
ion is based upon the belief that the 
iron and steel markets in general for 
at least six months will be most 
unsettled. Consumers of scrap con- 
tinue out of the market. Some deal- 
ers are picking up a little scrap here 
and there at bargain prices for their 
yards. Most grades are exceptionally 
weak, and market quotations are 
nominal and mainly unchanged for the 
lack of trading. Eastern holders of 
steel solicited offers of $26 from con- 
sumers in this district this week but 
did not get them. Borings are hold- 
ing close to the maximum. A few 
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dealers report first quarter contracts 
in which the price stipulated was the 
last prevailing government one. A 
telegram from W. Vernon Phillips, 
Philadelphia, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute’s com- 
mittee on iron and steel scrap, states 
authoritatively: “Prices on scrap ex- 
pire Dec. 31 as well as control insofar 
as applied to iron and steel products. 
I know of no movement to establish 
a minimum price or otherwise control 
the sale of scrap.” 


Await New Year’s Developments 


Cincinnati, Dec. 16.—Scrap dealers 
are simply letting the market slide 
over into next year. They are still 
having a little trouble on cancellations 
but the bulk of these have been dis- 
posed of. The large dealers who 
absorb the small lots of scrap turned 
in by “wagon collectors,” are taking 
what is brought to them, but they are 
advising these collectors to take a 
holiday until after Jan. 1. No can- 
cellation orders have been turned in 
from steel mills. Very few cases of 
holding up of shipments are noted, 
except from a few large foundry melt- 
ers who were engaged in work that 
was strictly confined to foundries 
about to enter into special work and 
who required a high grade of scrap 
for their mixtures. 


Prices Still Going Down 


St. Louis, Dec. 14—Scrap iron and 
steel prices continue on the toboggan, 
government maximums having been 
left far behind and almost forgotten. 
Surprisingly heavy cuts have been 
made this week while the break dur- 
ing the past month or six weeks has 
been the most sensational in the his- 
tory of the market here. It is a situa- 
tion where no one wants to purchase 
and many desire to sell and naturally 
with only one possible sequel. The 
two leading rolling mill interests are 
under embargo, hence out of the mar- 
ket, and the strike at the steel plant 
of the National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co., has removed that company 
temporarily as a consumer. The lead- 
ing car builder has received heavy 
cancellations of orders and even be- 
fore these were registered this inter- 
est was filled up with scrap and not 
buying a pound. Offerings are large 
and any one with the temerity to 
make a bid usually obtains the mate- 
rial. Members of the trade differ as 
to the outlook. Some believe the next 
60 days will bring improvement all 
along the line. Others, however, in- 
sist at least six months must elapse 
before reconstruction has progressed 
sufficiently far to stabilize the scrap 
market. Important interests are ad- 
vising their re presentatives to use ex- 
treme caution, especially in the matter 
of short selling, as there is no pre- 
cedent on which to figure, and any 
sort of rapid and unexpected change 
may develop in a market of violent 
fluctuations. It is clear that the 
total quantity of scrap now in the 
country is not heavy, despite the rad- 
ical decline in prices. The break is 
ascribed more to a discontinuance of 
buying than a pressure of material. 


Southern Trading at Standstill 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 16.—Soutk- 
ern scrap iron and steel dealers an= 
nounce that business is at a: standstill, 
except on old contracts. Consumers 
who placed orders some time ago have 
not cancelled all of them, but are 
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taking supplies steadily, which is hav- 
ing the effect of cleaning off yards. 
The old material market in this dis- 
trict will depend greatly on the turn 
the iron and steel situation takes with 
government control removed. Quota- 
tions of scrap are very weak and pub- 
lished prices are fiot being maintained. 
Little tonnage is being bought by 
dealers. 


New Pipe Card 


Issued by Youngstown Maker—Other 
Mills Will Follow Soon 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 17.—Although all 
the makers of wrought iron and steel 
tubular goods will follow the recom- 
mendations of reductions and on Jan. 
1, mark down prices $6 a ton, the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is the 
only manufacturer that has yet issued 
price cards. Even this company has 
not issued its new price list on oil 
country goods. On steel pipe a base 
discount of 54 per cent is quoted on 
% to 3 inches black buttweld and 
40% per cent on the same size of gal- 
vanized pipe. The Youngstown com- 
pany quotes steel line pipe at a dis- 
count of 53 per cent for 2% to 3-inch 
buttweld; 49 per cent on 2% to 6-inch 
lapweld; 46 per cent on 7 to 12-inch 
lapweld; 36% per cent on* 13 to 14- 
inch lapweld and 34 per cent on 15- 
inch lapweld. The A. M. Byers Co. 
announces that it will issue a card 
shortly making a reduction of $6 a 
ton on standard wrought pipe and 
that after the steel companies have 
issued their grades on oil country 
goods, they will take similar action 
with regard to iron pipe for this pur- 
pose. This company states that, al- 
though costs do not warrant any re- 
duction at this time in iron pipe, it 
is taking this action because at the 
moment the jobbers are making up 
resale price lists and require exact 
price knowledge. Wrought iron pipe 
prices are based largely on the cost 
of bar iron and in which there has 
been no reduction as yet,,, It is hinted 
that jobbers’ resale prices will show 
an advance over those now existing. 
In view of the fact that manufac- 
turers’ prices will be lower, this action 
may be explained by the fact that the 
jobbers believe that the margin al- 
lowed during the period of govern- 
ment control was too small. 


No Change in Prices 


Chicago, Dec. 17.—Although a re- 
duction of $3 per ton has been made 
from the former maximum price of 
pig iron, no announcement has been 
made by cast iron pipe manufacturers 
of a change from quotations which 
have applied for the past few months. 
It is believed that a lower range of 
prices will be announced before long, 
when makers have had time to go 
over the situation and determine their 
course. In the meantime, buyers nat- 
urally are inclined to wait for a new 
level as long as they can and com- 


Well Supplied With Orders 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 16.—While 
prices have been fixed officially and 
reports come in that municipalities 
throughout the country are preparing 
for developments in waterworks and 
gas works in which >cdst iron’ pipe 
will be needed, very little business 
has developed as yet. 
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November Awards Decline 


Total of New Contracts Fall to 48,700 Tons—French Ask Revision 
on Old Contracts—Mill Extensions Let 


New York, Dec. 16—The continued 
decline in the demand for structural 
steel is féeflected in the regular monthly 
report of the Bridge Builders and Struc- 
tural society for November, which 
shows bookings aggregated 48,700 tons, 
or 28,700 tons less than the preceding 
month. The tonnage awarded last 
month amounts to 27 per cent of the 
shops’ capacity. It is estimated that 
bookings in December will run even fer 
less, possibly amounting to not more 
than 25,000 tons. This would compare 
with 205,200 tons last December, when 
bookings were the greatest. 

Among the few awards in the east 
during the past week the letting of matc- 
rial for the proposed addition to tne 
machine shop at the Boston navy yard 
stands out. This award involved 1800 
tons and went to the New England 
Structural Co. No action has been 
taken as yet in the award of 23,000 to 
24,000 tons for the government armor 
plate plant at Charleston, W. Va., on 
which the American Bridge Co. is low 
bidder. 

A record of recent lettings by months 
follows: 


Per Approx 

Month cent tonnage 
Pe enn cdhddakeks 27 48,700 
Es afin bam shad ode et wee 43 77,400 
SE <\ buku dsee bGECCend0be 60 108,000 
Ee ea. oe 57 102,000 
Se dckaedti aemhclnbddaws sen 116% 209,700 
i) ad semesee Séate onten 56 100,800 
ave teeieedeleesabheootien 60 108,000 
#66 +tuwedndevibe xaebsacs 64 115,200 
Ages eb cink it bee cesttewe a 47 84,600 
i - catidiuls hin ab eatatadiles 55 99,900 
DET ainsi wh Acie wens ae 53 95,400 
December, 1917 .......... 121 205,200 
DE wenthostmeucisvuasite 77 138,600 
DU daxvdeaclsbe de’ ota aees G1% 110,700 
SE vewteeke dpe cet 29 % 52,200 
Dn. Wedd amen ea bids odeteane 38 68,400 
 ‘tavoesepbiédaanectioateut 41% 74,700 
MT Obi6e.5¢ sc bebe donbunk oan 17% 85,500 
Ua tenssid oth cemeahcneie SU 102,000 
|g a a ete 61 110,000 
nn a¢tddelidenuciteknnuneat 68 122,000 
PD -Suhius tribes ct dabte ov 59 106,000 
RY -stsshdeeceedessecdsen 61% 119,000 
Mt aah occt seamen ; 8b 148,000 
ED 6 din dup atone net sant ak 78 34,000 
St =< whic edn-4e otk tke desde 77 133,500 
BN « ondcechhnabadesn ta 52% 99,400 
Dn soecatdasesbebesheetas 64 112,600 
Mn st ded¢ asincgeedebGhndkewane 47% 83,600 
DD we tégdusspanwe patents 58 100,000 
Sy suwessavaedeanbecatidsss 80 37.000 


French Want Revision 


Philadelphia, Dec. 17.—All eastern 
shapemakers have not yet established 
their first half price policies. Two 
mills will not sell under the present 
price but it is believed that one large 
interest will decide to offer tonnage 
at the new figure of 2.80c, Pittsburgh. 
The French government has asked 
shapemakers to bill at 2.80c shipments 


made after Dec. 31 on old contracts. 
The producers probably will refuse 
this request. Additional orders have 


been placed for 5000 to 10,000 tons of 
structural shapes for Japan and Italy 
at the fixed government prices. The 
2.90c Pittsburgh price has been quoted 
in this territory by the mills on 
specific orders for first half shipment. 
Independents in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict ar@ not yet ready to book con- 
tracts at this figure. Eastern mills 
continue to book comparatively small 


a ae mR oe 


lots for quick shipment at 3.00c, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Jobs Few and Small 


Pittsburgh, Dec 17.—Structural in- 
terests are not getting anything more 


than a few small jobs and the con- 
sequent demand for shapes is pro- 
viding no tax on production. Actually 


the fabricating interests find matters 
pretty quiet for while naval con- 
struction is going forward according 
to schedule and Emergency Fleet re- 
quirements hold to original specifica- 
tions, there is comparatively little 
other business. The orders booked 
are easily met on a comparatively 
limited scale of operating capacity. 


Steel Extension Goes Ahead 


Cleveland, Dec. 17.—Some _ work 
previously let which has been delayed 
by reason of the scarcity of steel now 
is going forward. An instance of this 
is shown in the case of two additional 
open hearth furnaces for the McKin- 
ney Steel Co. of this city on which 
the contract involving 3000 tons was 
placed with the American Bridge Co. 
Work on the 


several weeks ago. 

erection now is being taken up. Two 
other mill and steel works jobs of 
small tonnage have been placed in 
this district. Fabricated shops are 
inaking some inquiries for moderate 
lots of shapes to build up stocks. 
Several small structural jobs remain 


unplaced in the market. 
Building Not Stimulated 

Chicago, Dec. 17.—In spite of a 
reduction of $4 per ton on structural 
shapes, bringing the mill price from 
3.27¢, Chicago, to 3.07c, Chicago, no 
appreciable increase in demand has 
been made in the shape market. This 
is due in part undoubtedly to the 
season, which usually is dall in build- 
ing matters. Even with a reduction 
of $4 per ton on plain material, prices 
are stil] regarded as too high for 
many projects which depend on an 
income, such as hotels or office build- 
ings. Not much demand is expected 
from industrial sources, inasmuch as 
these have been widely built through 
the war period and there is not now 
much demand for further such con- 
struction. The Great Lakes Dredge 
& Dock Co. has been awarded the 


contract for the double deck bascule 
} 


bridge across the Chicago river at 
Michigan boulevard, together with 
the plazas and approaches, involving 
about 8000 tons of structural steel. 
The steel for this improvement has 
not yet been placed by the contrac- 
tor. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Open-hearth building for Williams Steel Co., Erie, 
Pa., 200 tons to Jones & Laughlin. 

A bar and shape mill for Canton Sheet Steel Co., 
Canton, 0., 500 tons to the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co 

Two additional open-hearth furnaces for the Me- 
Kinney Steel Co., 3000 tons to the American Bridge 
Co., recently awarded; work now being started. 

Michigan boulevard bridge, Chicago, 8000 tons, 
General contract to the Great Lakes Dredge & Duck 
Co. Steel not yet placed. 
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Quick Bar Tonnage Needed 


Suspensions Offset December Operations in Chicago District—Some 


Tonnage Placed at New Price—Hoops and Bands Reduced 


Chicago, Dec. 17+—-Although most 
mills have heavy orders on their 
books, some slackness in operation 
is beginning to make itself felt. This 
is due to the heavy tonnage on which 
request has been made for suspen- 
sion of deliveries. The result of this 
situation is that operation for the 
remainder of December is fairly un- 
certain in the case of some mills. 
The probability is that in some in- 
stances not more than half time will 
be worked. After the first of January, 
this difficulty will not be met in the 
same degree and better operations 
will be the rule. Fortunately most 
mills find that 80 to 100 per cent of 
orders on their books are accom- 
panied by specifications, which makes 
them firm contracts and not sub- 
ject to cancellation. Announcement 
of the reduction of $4 to $5 per ton 
on finished steel lines is not result- 
ing in an increase in buying and this 
probably will not be seen until after the 
first of the year. It is believed that 
tonnages contracted for delivery in 
1919 will carry the former govern- 
ment maximum price on all cases 
where the material was ordered for 
definite projects, while in some cases 
where the tonnage is for the current 
requirements the new prices may be 
applied on deliveries after Jan. 1. 
All these cases doubtless will be sub- 
ject to close scrutiny before a decision 
is made. 

Several producers of bar iron in this 
district are not operating at present 
and probably will lose considerable 
time from lack of orders. The price 
on bar iron has been regarded as too 
high as compared with soft steel and 
the reduction of $4 per ton on soft 
stee] bars, while the bar iron quota- 
tion is unchanged, has increased this 
disadvantage. It is believed a lower 
price on bar iron will be announced 
within a few days. So far as can be 
learned no quotations have been made 
by mills under 3.50c, Chicago. Rolling 
mills producing hard steel bars from 
old rails are going ahead, completing 
such orders as they have, but no new 
business is being taken as demand 
is practically absént. No change in 
quotation has been announced, al- 
though the price for 1919 delivery 
necessarily must be lower than fig- 
ures prevailing at present. 


Activity is Limited 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 17.—Demand for 
merchant steel bars is confined pretty 
largely to shipments against old or- 
ders Announcement of the reduc- 
tion to a base of $2.70, effective Jan. 
1, naturally makes buyers satisfied 
to let their requirements for delivery 
after that date wait for the present. 
Not only is there a desire to keep 
down year-end inventories but also 
a wish to see whether or not the pres- 
ent prices will hold. No change has 
yet been made in’iron bars and mak- 
ers seem to believe that owing to 
high producing costs there will be 
little, if any, change from the present 
basis. There is a fair demand for 


iron bars for prompt shipment but 
advance business is limited. 
Sell at New Prices 


Cleveland, Dec. 17—Some sales of 
bars and bar mill products have been 
made by various mills to consumers 
in this district at the new reduced 
price of 2.70c, Pittsburgh. The auto- 
mobile builders have. been among 
these buyers. The latter, however, 
have been buying cautiously even at 
the new price. This attitude also 
represents that being assumed by 
buyers generally. Some jobbers have 
been in the market for odd lots to 
piece out stocks. One inquiry for 600 
tons of screw stock from a Canton 
consumer has been current. Hoops 
and bands have been reduced $4 a 
ton to 3.30c, Pittsburgh, to conform 
to the new base in merchant bars 
Makers of rerolled bars have made 
no change in their schedule and con- 
tinue to quote the fixed price of 3.00c 
mill. 


Resale Lots Go Lower 


Philadelphia, Dec. 17—Some com- 
panies are offering for resale at low 
prices certain materials which they 
bought for war use and do not need 
under present conditions. Resales of 
nickel steel bars and bolts of odd 
size were made during the past week 
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at about one-half the fixed govern- 
ment prices at which they were 
bought. Steel bar business is at a 
minimum and there are practically no 
inquiries to test the present market 
for first half. Some Pittsburgh mak- 
ers are willing to take first half con- 
tracts and others will accept definite 
orders for delivery after Jan. 1 at 
the new reduced prices but no east- 
ern mills are ready to quote under 
the present 2.90c Pittsburgh base. 
Moderate tonnages of steel bars have 
been sold at 3.25c Pittsburgh. 


Navy Wants Many Bolts 


Chicago, Dec. 17.—Makers of bolts 
and nuts find some new business 
coming in steadily and are able to 
add to their bookings at prices which 
have not undergone a change from 
former levels. The navy department 
has issued two inquiries covering sev- 
eral million bolts and nuts on which 
figures are being taken. The recent 
purchase by the army of about 2600 
tons has given considerable strength 
to this market. It is probable a new 
schedule of price will be issued with- 
in a few days when the trade has 
had opportunity to go over the situa- 
tion more thoroughly. 


Cut Hoops and Bands 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 17—In conformity 
with the reduced price on bars, pro- 
ducers of hoops and bands have cut 
their schedules $4 a ton, effective Jan 
1. Some old business is on the books 
of makers, but buyers seem con- 
tented to defer all placing of new 
orders until after the first of the 
year. 


British Contracts Settled 


All Shell Orders Are Now Adjusted—Reselling Tonnage as 
Scrap—Semifinished Sales at New Prices 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 18.—Most of 
the British shell-steel contracts re- 
maining on makers’ books here at 
the termination of the war have been 
adjusted, the British, it is understood 
having paid a fixed price per gross 
ton in order to obtain a release from 
their contracts. Finished shell billets 
of rerolling quality are being resold 
by the British government as scrap 
to buyers in this country. A few sales 
have been made at $26 to $29 per 
gross ton. A recent offer made to 
the British was $27 per ton. A maker 
in a nearby district last week had be- 
tween 40.000 and 50,000 tons of rolled 
shell billets awaiting disposition from 
the British, but whether or not this 
tonnage has been reduced by sales 
is not known. The British also have 
a good-sized tonnage of forging bil- 
lets for sale, although no quotation 
is offered at this time. 

No settlement has yet been made 
on munition contracts with France 
and Italy. The tonnage for the latter 
government is insignificant as far as 
makers here are concerned. However, 
good-sized orders of soft-bessemer 
steel bars for the Italians have been 
booked by makers here, but rolling 
of these has been held up pending 
credit. It is understood Italy’s credit 
agreement with the United States 
terminates Jan. 1, and as yet no pro- 


vision has been made after that time. 
If the government would extend fur- 
ther credit, as for instance $100,000, 
to Italy, as the matter now stands the 
latter when the time came for a settle- 
ment would only have to pay back 
$80,000 on account of the present rate 
of exchange. Consequently the mills 
here are holding up the rolling of all 
Italian orders until future credit is 
established on a basis equivalent in 
value to an American dollar. 

Sheet bars are being rolled by dis 
trict mills without any restriction, one 
maker producing for the week ending 
Dec 14 more bars as well as other 
semifinished forms than at any time 
in history. Among recent booking 
was an order for 1000 tons for a 
valley consumer, for December de- 
livery at present prices 

Offerings Much Freer 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 17.—Constant in- 
crease is observed in the offerings of 
practically every form of semifinished 
steel. At the same time it would be 
some exaggeration to say that the 
supply was plentiful, although there 
is a real abundance of forging billets, 
due to the fact that the end of the 
war left makers of shells with good 
sized tonnages. At the moment, both 
the mills and the shell companies 
who received cancellations have these 
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forging billets for sale and find it 
no easy matter to interest buyers. 
Good demand is observed for sheet 
bars in keeping with the fact that 
makers of sheets not only have large 
back orders on which they are being 
pressed for delivery, but also are re- 
ceiving a considerable amount of new 
business. Ample supplies of slabs 
and skelp are available but there are 
only limited offerings as yet of wire 
rods. Production of the latter is 
larger but there are a good many 
old export orders for rods while in- 
creased activities at the wire mills 
are taking larger tonnages. 


Wire Rods Sold 


Philadelphia, Dec. 17—A _ middle 
western mill a few days ago sold 
3000 tons of soft bessemer wire rods 
to Japan at $65, Pittsburgh. The 
only domestic sales of semifinished 
steel have been in forging billets for 
January shipment by an Ohio maker 
at the recommended reduced price of 
$56, Pittsburgh. These sales have 
been of moderate tonnages. 


Some Sales Are Made 

Cleveland, Dec. 17.—Some producers 
of semifinished steel have been left 
with cpen rolling space for December 
by reason of cancellations of shell 
steel tonmnages and have been taking 
on some business to fill this out. A 
producer in this district in the week 
made some additional sales of sheet 
bars for December at the fixed price 
of $51 Youngstown and Pittsburgh 
and also took some first quarter ton- 
nage at the new figure of $47. This 
producer as previously noted, took on 
considerable tonnage for first half de- 
livery from various sheet producers. 
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Eastern Plates Unchanged 


Producers Hold to 3.25c. Pittsburgh, as Mill—Other Mills Naming 
Reduced Price—Japan Refuses to Take 10c Orders 


Philadelphia, Dec. 17.—Platemakers 
have been advised by the Emergency 
Fleet corporation that the _ single 
Pittsburgh base would be applied to 
all shipments made after June W 
irrespective of when the contract was 
placed. This is a reversal by the 
corporation of its position taken July 
1 when Chicago was discontinued as 
a basing point under the dual system 
previously in effect. The corporation 
then agreed to accept the Pittsburgh 
billing on contracts placed after June 
30, but insisted on the use of the dual 
basing system on all shipments against 
contracts booked before July. Eastern 
platemakers in all cases refuse to 
quote prices on deliveries lower than 
3.25c, Pittsburgh. When quoting to 
the west, some of them are naming 
this figure at the mill which repre- 
sents an advance over the fixed levels. 
These makers take the attitude that all 
plate mills are booked well ahead and 
there is no necessity for naming re- 
duced figures. Furthermore, they say 
their costs do not permit them to sel! 
at the suggested reduction to 3.00c, 
Pittsburgh So far there have been 
no sales by western mills at the lower 
price but the latter has been quoted 
on numerous inquiries notably on 
21,000 tons for 600 locomotives to be 
built by the American Locomotive 
Co. On this and other inquiries east- 
ern makers are quoting 3.25c, Pitts- 


Sheet Mills Quote Lower 


Various Producers Accepting Business After January at Recommended 


Levels—Blue Annealed Cut $7 Instead of $6—Operations Gain 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 17.—A fair amount 
of new business is coming to sheet- 
makers and this on top of free speci- 
fications against old orders is keeping 
them pretty busy. As the supply ol 
sheet bars is larger mill operations 
now are on a heavier scale than be- 
fore in several months. The Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is run- 
ning about 65 per cent of capacity as 
compared with less than 50 per cent 
during November, while the _ inde- 
pendents are averaging around 75 per 
cent, making the average for the entire 
industry somewhere around 70 per 
cent. New orders during the past few 
days have dwindled somewhat be- 
cause of the announcement of lower 
prices, effective Jan. 1. Those mills 
that are prepared to take business for 
delivery after that date at the new 
prices are getting some orders but 
those concerns who have not put the 
new prices into effect are not doing 
much. The leading interest has not 
opened its books formally for first 
quarter and first half of 1919 business 
but has instructed its branch sales 
offices that it is prepared to book 
business from manufacturers for the 
first half and from jobbers for the 
first quarter at the prices that be- 
come effective Jan. 1. The new price 


of blue annealed sheets is $3.90 per 
100 pounds, Pittsburgh, for No. 10 
gage bessemer or open hearth. This 
is a reduction of $7 a ton instead of 
$6 a ton as was first announced. 


Offer Reduced Prices 


Philadelphia, Dec. 17.—Ohio sheet- 
makers are willing to take tonnage for 
shipment after Dec. 31, at the recom- 
mended reduced prices of 3.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, for No. 10 blue annealed; 4.70c 
for No. 28 black, and 6.95c for No. 28 
galvanized. The eastern producers 
have not shown any inclination to 
quote below the present fixed prices. 


Foreign Inquiry is Heavy 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 18.-—Sheet 
mills in this district will shut down 
for a short period during the holidays 
for a general overhauling, which is 
badly needed. Inquiries are coming 
out from the domestic trade in fair 
quantities considering the holiday 
period and all makers look forward 
to an increase in business after the 
new year. Foreign inquiry is heavy 
right now and good-sized orders are 
being booked. .The Netherlands gov- 
ernment is out for a large tonnage of 
corrugated and galvanized, a few 
makers here quoting promptly. 
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burgh. Some further export plate 
business has been booked at 3.75c to 
4.00c, Pittsburgh, but the total is not 
large. Platemakers are disappointed 
over the refusal of Japanese buyers to 
take out old contracts based around 
10.00c. The Japanese refuse to renew 
credits and the only recourse the mills 
have is to sue. In some cases they 
have decided to cancel instead of 
adopting litigation. Japanese buyers, 
however, are taking considerable ton- 
nage booked at former prices though 
considerably less-than 10c, 


Business Rather Slow 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 17.—Good demand 
for plates for export is noted but the 
actual amount of business is restricted 
through the continued scarcity of ship 
space. Meanwhile domestic demands 
are not sufficiently heavy to take up 
slack created by suspension of car 
the orders and the revision of the 
shipbuilding requirements. 


Tried to Cancel 


Cleveland, Dec. 17.—Some large con- 
sumers of plates and other finished 
products have made efforts during the 
past week to cancel higher priced 
tonnage. They have not been suc- 
cessful, however, unless convincing 
reasons for their action have been 
furnished to the producers. The sus- 
picion has been created that some 
consumers have been endeavoring to 
take advantage of the reduced market 
by freeing themselves of more costly 
tonnage Certain eastern plate mak- 
ers have not adopted the suggested 
reductions on plates. They are naming 
the fixed figure of 3.25c for delivery 
after Jan. 1 but are basing it at the 
mill instead of at Pittsburgh. 


Rolling Ship Steel 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 18—Mills 
here continue to roll plates for the 
Emergency Fleet corporation in good- 
sized quantities and shipments are be- 
ing made regularly New business 
that does come out is light although 
after the holidays nearly every maker 
in the district looks for an increase. 
A plate mill at the plant of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. will be idle 
for three weeks beginning next Tues- 
day. One housing of this mill will 
be replaced and the other relined. 
Other repairs are also planned. 


Plate Mills Busy 


Chicago, Dec. 17.—Although some 
slackening is noted in other forms of 
finished steel, due to recent reductions 
in price and the belief among con- 
sumers that still lower quotations will 
prevail, the plate market has not been 
equally affected. Continuance of the 
shipbuilding program largely is re- 
sponsible for this condition and pres- 
ent orders for plates are sufficient to 
take care of full capacity along that 
line. Reduction of the quotation from 
3.52¢ to 3.27c¢, Chicago, has not 
brought out inquiry from other con- 
sumers, who seem to believe they 
will be able to get a better price 
by waiting. 
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pen Market is Restored in Steel 


Many Makers Put Into Effect Dating from Jan. 1—Recommendations for Reduced 
Prices, Made Public by Judge Gary After War Industries Board De- 






clared Market Control Will End With Present Year 





would be after the date named. 





Wednesday, made the following announcement: 
“As maximum prices on steel will expire on the 
thirty-first of this month, the steel industry had its 
usual meeting with the price-fixing committee today 
for the purpose of determining as to what the gov- 
ernment policy regarding the fixing of steel prices 


“At this meeting the chairman of the price-fixing 
committee called attention to the already widely 
pubished letter of resignation of the chairman of 
the war industries board, taking effect Jan. 1, and 
the acceptance of such resignation by the President, 
and that as the war industries board will cease to 
function after Jan. 1, no new price agreements will 


The End of the Price Fixing Regime 


be entered into by the price-fixing committee and 
that all former prices heretofore fixed will be allowed 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 17.—The price-fixing 
W committee, after the conference with the 
steelmakers had been adjourned last to expire by limitation. 


fixing committee in closing this, the last meeting of 
that committee with the steel industry, expressed the 
government’s appreciation of the earnest, enthusiastic 
and patriotic service which the steel industry had 
rendered the government 
portant and vital industrial problems so essential to 
the winning of the war. 

“In response Judge Gary, speaking for the steel 
industry, expressed its appreciation of the perfectly 
fair and just treatment it has always received at the 
hands of the price-fixing committee, and while their 
profits had been restricted, the industry had been so 
stabilized as to greatly reduce the difficulties of re- 
construction which they now face.” 


The chairman of the price- 


in solving its most im- 








ASHINGTON, Dec. 17.—Fixed 
W prices of iron and steel which 
have been in effect with some 
slight modifications since the first 
price-fixing conference between the 
war industries board and the steel in- 
dustry Sept. 24, 1917, will end with 
the year. The price-fixing committee 
of the board, by declining to enter- 
tain any suggestions from steel manu- 
facturers for greatly reduced prices 
with which to begin the new year, 
on Dec. 11 formally confirmed the re- 
ort that the price fixing policy would 
e abandoned with the termination 
of each period for which present price 
levels had been established. This 
action assures the definite withdrawal 
of all government control, with the 
ossible exception of export and em- 
argo restrictions, at the end of the 
current quarter. 
Representatives of the steel in- 
dustry, members of the steel and steel 
roducts committee of the American 
ron and Steel institute, who came to 
Washington last Wednesday, were 
prepared to recommend a _ consider- 
ably modified schedule but were not 
iven an opportunity to present it. 
his schedule, which was made public 
by E. H. Gary, chairman of the steel 
committee, after the conference, in all 
probability will be accepted by steel 
makers of the country as a fair basis 
on which to begin the business of 
1919. The United States Steel Corp., 
and several of the larges independent 
roducers already have decided to 
ook tonnages at the new levels for 
delivery after the first of the year. 


Steel Committee’s Schedule 


The recommendations the steel com- 
mittee was prepared to offer provided 
for a reduction of $3 per ton on all 
grades of pig iron, $4 on blooms, 
billets, “slabs and sheet bars, $5 on 
sheared and universal skelp, $4 on 
grooved skelp, $4 on heavy shapes 


and merchant bars, $5 on sheared and 
universal plates, $6 on No. 28 black 
sheets, $7 on No. 10 blue annealed 
sheet, $6 on standard black pipe and 
oil country goods, $4 on galvanized 
sheets and cold rolled steel, $5 on 
light rails and 40 cents per base box 
or $8 per ton for tinplate. 


Would Not Receive Proposal 


In addition to these modifications, 
the committee would have recom- 
mended establishment of prices of 
$55 per ton for bessemer rails and 
$57 for open hearth, and $37 per ton 
for basic ingots. Continuance of the 
present price levels for wire rods, 
plain wire, galvanized barb wire and 
wire nails also would have been sug- 
gested. As to differentials, the com- 
mittee’s report would have urged 
“that differentials between the base 
products mentioned and other iron 
and steel products be established by 
reference to the printed and pub- 
lished price book of our commitee, 
and fixing the prices of other ma- 
terials so that they shall be in pro- 
portion to and correspond with the 
changes in the base prices mentioned.” 

Proposed ‘action of the steel makers 
was not regarded as a surprise in 
light of the general meeting of the 
industry in New York two days 
earlier. In fact, the price-fixing com- 
mittee, with the results of the earlier 
meeting in mind, anticipated the pro- 
posal of the steel committee. When 
Judge Gary prepared to present the 
modified schedule in his response to 
an address by Robert S. Brookings, 
chairman of the price-fixing commit- 
tee, Mr. Brookings interrupted and 
informed the former that as the war 
industries board would cease to func- 
tion on Jan., 1, the board deemed it 
advisable not to receive any recom- 
mendations. ' Judge: Gary continued 
his response but did not submit the 
schedule with the result that the new 
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prices were not read into the minutes 
of the meeting. 

However, members of the board un- 
officially were anxious to learn what 
the steel men proposed and after the 
conference, which was perhaps the 
shortest of the series, Judge Gary pre- 
sented a copy to Mr. Brookings. At 
the same time a copy of the recom- 
mendations was handed a representa- 
tive of Tue Iron Trapve Review, the 
prices contained in which being pub 
lished elsewhere in this issue. It is re- 
ported the reason Mr. Brookings pre 
vented Judge Gary from offering the 
recommendations was that had they 
been incorporated in the minutes, the 


impression might have obtained that 
they had received some government 
recognition. The price-fixing com- 


mittee announced after the conference 
that it had explained “no new price 
agreements will be entered into * * * 
and that all former prices heretofore 
fixed will be allowed to expire by 
limitation.” 


Believe New Schedule is Fair 


After the conference Judge Gary 
said he believed the new schedule 
represents a fair basis of prices for 
the beginning of the new year. Other 
steel men attending the conference ex- 
pressed the same opinion, some say- 
ing they were already prepared to 
book new business at the new prices. 
All seemed to have the same 
optimistic view of the future, both 
of the country and the industry, as 
that expressed by Judge Gary at the 
meeting in New York on Monday. 
It was generally conceded that with 
the war emergency passed costs would 
not be as high, as overtime, expensive 
production methods, etc., have been 
eliminated and it is no longer neces- 
sary to look forward to increasing 
labor, transportation and other coasts, 
important items in the maintenance 
of topnotch war manufacturing. Be- 
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sides, it was held, the steel industry, 
“the barometer of trade,” in accept- 
ing the proposed recommendations, 
takes the first step looking to the 
ultimate lowering of the cost of liv- 
ing and eventual reduction in wages. 

In addition to Mr. Brookings aiid 
Judge Gary, the speakers included 
Hugh Frayne, labor’s representative 
on the committee; William B., Colver, 
chairman of the federal trade com- 
mission; J. Leonard Replogle, director 


of steel supply, and B. M. Baruch, 
chairman of the board. All con- 
gratulated the industry on its re- 


sponse to the war demands and from 
Judge Gary received the industry’s 
appreciation of what the government 
had done. Another speaker was 
A. O. Preus, state auditor for Minne- 
sota, who thanked the government for 
increasing the iron ore pricé whi@h en- 
abled the state to obtain greater 
royalties through increased mining of 
low grade ores. In state-owned mines, 
he said, these ores aggregate 100,- 
000,000 tons, which if further ex- 
ploited under government prices, 
would have resulted in $25,000,000 
revenue. 


Various Questions in Doubt 


The steelmakers’ recommendations 
did not make any provision for ore 
and coke. It is understood the ore 
producers will establish prices which 
will take in the increased freight 
costs, one of the reasons the board 
increased the ore quotations on June 
22 and Sept. 24. Whatever ore prices 


are in effect after the first of the 
year, the war industries board will 
have no connection with them. It is 


not clear whether the pig iron zone 
system will expire automatically with 
government fixed prices or whether 
the reference to differentials in the 
recommendations continues the plan, 
which became effective Oct. 1. 

As to coke, the fuel administration 
has not fully determined whether these 
prices will continue into the new 
year or expire with 1918. Coke prices 
are established by virtue of the Presi- 
dent’s powers under the Lever food 
and fuel bill, whereas iron and steel 
agreement be- 


prices were fixed by ) 
tween the government and the in- 
dustry. It happened that the prices 


on coke originally were fixed when 
the maximum steel prices were put 
into effect. Like the steel prices, the 
coke prices are maximums and noth- 
ing is to prevent transaction at lower 


levels even if the prices continue 

beyond the present quarter. 
Steelmakers Present 

The usual government agencies 


were represented at the meeting and 
in addition to Judge Gary the steel- 
makers present included James A. 


Farrell, president of the United States. 


Steel Corp.; E. A. S. Clarke, presi- 
dent of the Lackawanna Steel Co.; 
E. G. Grace, president of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.; John A. Topping, 
chairman of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co.; James A. Campbell, president of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; 
L. E. Block, vice president of the 
Inland Steel Co.; James A. Burden, 
president of the Burden Iron Co.; H. 
G. Dalton, of Pickands, Mather & Co.; 
W. L. King, vice president of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.; F. J. 
Hall, vice president of the Central 
Tron & ‘Steel Co.; James B: Bonner, 
vice chairman of the institute’s sub- 
committee on steel distribution; A. 
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F. Huston, president of the Lukens 
Steel Co., and J. V. W. Reynders of 
the American Tube & Stamping Co. 


Institute Committees to be 
Disbanded Dec. 21 


New York, Dec. 16.—The committee 
on steel and steel products of the 
American Iron and Steel institute and 
its subcommittees will be discontinued 
effective Dec. 21. Judge E. H. Gary 
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today stated this action to a repre- 
sentative of the Iron Trape Review, as 
follows: 


“The steel and steel 
American Iron and 


subcommittees 


committee on 
products of the 
Steel institute and its 
were appointed for war service. Their 
work at first was in connection with 
different governmental departments, 
including more especially the secre- 
tary of war and the secretary of the 
navy, and later with different commis- 








The Proposed Recommendation 


“The committee on steel and steel products of the American Iron 


and Steel.institute recommends to the price-fixing committee of the 


war industries board that base prices on and after Jan. 1, 


1919, of 


iron and stexi products be fixed by agreement with the war industries 


board, as follows: 


PRESENT 
COMMODITY PRICES 

Gross Ton 
Mette CUE so ticks a denaek Lass 
Pig Iron, Bessemer...... $35.20 
Pie [sum, TleGis ss< eo sics 33.00 
Pig Iron, Foundry....... 34.00 
Beieats, TOS 6.05 ios daece > eh 
Blooms and Large Billets. 47.50 
ES nied ae ebawetann 50.00 
~ S| R e 51.00 
tS 51.00 
Skelp, Sheared ......... 72.80 
Skelp, Universal ....... 70.56 
Skelp, Grooved ......... 64.96 
We. SEE Wausecassuan 57.00 
Heavy Shapes ......... 67.20 
Plates, Sheared ......... 72.80 
Plates, Universal ....... 72.80 
Merchant Bars ......... 64.96 
iy. Oe, ee eee 65.00 
Barbed Wire, Black..... hes 
Barbed Wire, Galvanized. 87.00 
Wee - FEE. kanes cacus 70.00 
Cold Rolled Steel....... 


“ Galvanized ....... 140.00 
Standard Black Pipe..... 100.80 
Oil Country Goods...... 106.40 
Rails, Standard Heavy— 

Northern Bessemer... . 

Northern Open Hearth. 

Siete BOB ei ines conics 67.20 
Base Box 
-. By sere erer 7.75 


100 


PROBABLE NEW 
REDUCTION PRICES LBS. 
Gross Ton Gross Ton 
$3.00 $32.20 
3.00 30.00 
3.00 31.00 
inte 37.00 aa 
4.00 43.50 oseh 
4.00 46.00 
4.00 47.00 
4.00 47.00 “han 
5.00 Netton 67.20 $3.00 
5.00 Netton 64.96 2.90 
4.00 Netton 60.48 2.70 
ews 57.00 Sinks 
400 Netton 62.72 2.80 
5.00 Netton 67.20 3.00 
5.00 Netton 67.20 3.00 
4.00 Netton 6048 2.70 
65.00 3.25 
<ceun 3.65 
87.00 4.35 
gehts 70.00 3.50 
400 Netton ..... cate 
6.00 Net ton 105.28 4.70 
6.00 Netton 88.48 *3.95 
4.00 Netton 135.52 6.05 
6.00 Netton 94.08 4.20 
6.00 Netton 99.68 4.45 
55.00 
Te 57.00 aan 
5.00 Net ton 61.60 2.75 
Base Box Base Box 
0.40 7.35 


and that differentials between the base products mentioned and other 
iron and steel products be established by reference to the printed and 
published price book of our committee, and fixing the prices of the 
other materials so that they shall be in proportion to and correspond 
with the’ changes in the base prices mentioned.” 


*This is error. 


pounds $3.90. 


Intended reduction is $7, making price per 100 
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sions named by the council of na- 
tional defense and finally, after the 
war industries board was established, 
with that body. During the past year 
these committees have in many ways, 
and in connection with a good many 
different governmental departments, 
rendered efficient service in war mat- 
ters. 


Opposition to 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 17.—Con- 

siderable opposition which 

had developed im _. both 

branches of congress among 
republicans and democrats to the en- 
actment of the administration bill (H. 
R. 13274) providing relief where forma) 
contracts for munitions, etc., have not 
been made in the manner required 
by law appears to have been swept 
away. Explanation of the purpose of 
the bill, showing it was designed to 
make equitable settlement with con- 
tractors, was set forth fully by offi- 
cers of the war department and Walter 
W. Warwick, comptroller of the treas- 
ury, at hearings on the bill which 
were completed last week before both 
the house and senate committees on 
military affairs. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the measure will be 
amended somewhat before it is re- 
ported to congress. 

Benedict Crowell, assistant secretary 
of war and director of munitions, in 
lis testimony before the house com- 
mittee, suggested an amendment to 
the bill as drawn and practically ap- 
proved by the comptroller of the 
treasury, pointing out that the bill 
provided for two cases in connection 
with the situation it is sought to 
remedy, but not for the third. It 
provides that payment may be made 
for articles which are delivered and 
also that payment may be made to 
contractors where they have spent 
their money im getting ready to de- 
liver, in procuring the facilities, but 
does not cover.a combination of those 
two cases, according to Mr. Crowell. 
The amendment he suggested pro- 
vides that when the secretary of war 
decides that it is not in the public 
interest to receive and accept the full 
performance provided by the agree- 
ment payment may be made as pro- 
vided in the bill “for such property 
as is transferred, delivered and ac- 
cepted, and in addition a payment 
not in excess of the actual cost as 
such cost is determined by said secre- 
tary, incurred in preparation for per- 
formance of said agreement and not 
included in the cost of articles, which 
the secretary of war determines to 
accept and receive.” 


Government Has Moral Obligation 


Mr. Crowell told the committee that 
on the signing of the armistice a 
study was immediately made of the 
requirements and the state of produc- 
tion in all the informal contracts 
made by telegraph, telephone, ctc. 
Complete immediate cancellation, he 
said, could not be had for many 
reasons, first, because in the case of a 
contract where material was in proc- 
ess of preparation a cancellation would 
mean the loss of all of that material. 
A great deal of it was 75 to 80 per 
cent finished, and in a case of that 
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“But, as the war has been won and 
the enemy decisively defeated, it is 
expected that the members of the war 
industries board will be relieved from 
duty and the board dissolved about 
Jan. 1, and therefore, as the necessity 
for war work on the part of the insti- 
tute committees has passed, the com- 
mittees have been abandoned to take 
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effect Dec. 21. However, any un- 
finished work in the hands of the 
general committee or any of the sub- 
committees will be disposed of by the 
respective committees or some of their 
members under the general direction 
of the institute, even though the com- 
pletion in any case might extend 
beyond the date last mentioned.” 


Adjusting Contracts Fades 


kind it was stated the war department 
would prefer to pay the remaining 
20 per cent and get the finished article 
rather than pay 80 per cent and have 
a complete loss. Such a situation 
pertaining to the manufacture of rifles 
was cited as a good example. 

Mr. Crowell said that the recent 
decision of Mr. Warwick would not 
permit the war department to make 
payment on contracts made informally 
and urgently, although the moral obli- 
gation to do so was there, and it is 
to correct this situation that the bill 
was drawn. Some times, said Mr. 
Crowell, three months would be re- 
quired before preparing a final con- 
tract, after an informal one had been 
quickly made, and this meant, in some 
cases, that the contracting officer, who 
was named, was not present when it 
came to the stgning of the contract. 

“Does this bill make these con- 
tracts good?” inquired Representative 
Nicholls. 

“It allows us to pay what we owe,” 
replied Mr. Crowell. “In other cases 
we gave what are known as procure- 
ment orders, and that was just an- 
other way of speeding the things up 
The armistice caught us before the 
formal contracts were signed, and 
under the law the contractors who 
had spent a tot of money have no 
claim whatever against the govern- 
ment. We cannot make reasonable 
settlement with those men under those 
conditions. We must be able to pay 
what we owe, and that is covered by 
this bill In other cases we have 
even given orders on the long dis- 
tance telephone. We have had to get 
these things done quickly, and these 
men have these operations in various 
stages, the material is in progress, 
and unless we have this bill or a 
similar bill to enable us to meet our 
obligations promptly and pay the con- 
tractors, there will be a long delay. 
There will be many cases of bank- 
ruptcy in the country, the government 
will be forced to pay millions of dol- 
lars finally, and the matter will prob- 
ably run from 10, 15 or 20 years in 
the court of claims, if tt should turn 
out that these informal agreements 
afforded any basis for resort to the 
court of claims.” 

Mr. Crowell, replying to questions, 
said the bill did not open the door 
and invite people to come in and get 
a claim settled without the proper 
process of law, stating that in every 
case the first step is the submission 
of a contractor’s claim. Officers of 
the war department make their esti- 
mates and the negotiation is then 
completd. It was the opinion of Mr. 
Crowell that in 90 per cent of the 
cases there will be no disagreement 
because it is merely a matter of book- 
keeping and of keeping a contract. 

Replying to a question by Repre- 





sentative McKenzie, Maj. Gen. George 
W. Goethals, director of purchases, 
said it would be impossible to pad 
payments to subcontractors, because 
the contracts are under the control of 
inspectors not only at the factory 
of the main contractors, but at the 
factories of the subcontractors. 


Sidelights on Bill 


“What proportion of the contracts 
that have been formulated because of 
the war woul’! be included in this 
bill?” asked kepresentative Shallen- 
berger. “Are there any large number 
of contracts that would be affected 
by this bill?” 

“The larger part of them are af- 
fected by this bill,” replied General 
Gocthals. Then responding to a 
query by Representative Gordon, he 
said he did not believe the bill would 
authorize the secretary of war to pay 
for contracts not performed, except 
for actual losses incurred by the con- 
tract, due to performance of the 
work. No anticipated profits will be 
paid, said General Goethals, but the 
department will be obliged to pay 
contractors for whatever material they 
have on hand, which they can deliver 
to the department as part of its prop- 
erty, and which was intended for 
filling an order that had been can- 
celled before manufacture was begun 
or finished. He referred to the fact 
that clauses in contracts gave the de- 
partment the right to terminate them, 
although some, as in the case o 
clothing, did not carry cancellation 
clauses. 

It was suggested to G. H. Dorr, 
assistant director of munitions, by 
Representative Gordon that the pro- 
posed legislation would only apply to 
contracts which have not been fully 
performed 

“IT should say so, yes; and that is 
where it is most important,” replied 
Mr. Dorr. “But you must under- 
stand that this decision of the comp- 
troller has been sent out broadcast, 
and were I a disbursing officer, even 
though the government had gotten all 
the articles, I would not pay 1 cent 
on that contract.” Because of that 
decision it was held that the pro- 
posed legislation is necessary 

Mr. Shallenberger inquired if can- 
cellation of contracts for a _ large 
amount of heavy ordnance and the 
building of big plants for the mann- 
facture of ordnance had been made 
Mr. Crowell replied that the notice 
of suspension has been sent out and 
that in all cases with which he is 
familiar the notice has been complied 
with and the matter is under negotia- 
tion 


Involves $1,000,000,000 


discussion of the 


Warwick said the 


In a_ technical 
bill Comptroller 
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measure was not drawn to validate 
contracts but to authorize payments 


under contracts that are not legal. 
He said he understood that the war 
department, if the proposed legisla- 


tion is enacted, could settle with the 
contractors within 30 days after the 
law was passed by congress. Prob- 
ably the amount of money in equit- 
able claims which will be covered by 
the bill, said Mr. Warwick, is more 
than has been acted on by congress 


through its committees on claims 
since the beginning of the govern- 
ment. He said he thought the bill 
would cover $1,000,000,000 

The measure provides that pay- 
ment under the informal agreements 


shall not exceed the fair value of the 
property transferred or delivered as 
accepted by the United States as deter- 
mined by the secretary of war, and where 
no property has been transferred, de- 
livered or accepted, payment shall not 


be in excess of the actual cost in- 
curred in preparation for performance 
as such cost is determined by the 
secretary. 

' It is assumed that much raw and 
semifinished material bought by con- 
tractors, but not used, would not be 
taken over by the war department, 


and that if the manufacturer could not 
use it an agreement would be reached 


between him and the government 
where the former would dispose of 
it in the open market. 


Fair Orders 


For Wire Products Being Placed— 
Mills Not Aggressive 


Cleveland, Dec. 17.—Some_ con- 
sumers of wire products are inclined 
to hold off in the thought that lower 
prices may be forthcoming but in this 
they are not receiving encouragement 
from the mills. The latter, in fact, 
seem to be in no hurry to seck ton- 
nage freely at the prevailing prices. 
The backward attitude of buyers does 
not apply in all cases. One manufac- 
turer of wire fencing is in the market 
for 1500 tons for first half. A local 
jobber is reported to. have closed for 
8000 kegs of nails. Jobbers generally 
want nails but are inclined to act 
carefully until after inventory period 
The manufacturing trade has _ con- 
tinued to place some orders. 


Quoting Fixed Prices 


Buffalo, Dec. 17.—Wire rod makers 
and wire nail makers are quoting 
government prices for the present on 
inquiries for these products. 


Trading Lacks Snap 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 17.—A fair amount 
of business is going to the makers of 
wire products but as a general prop- 
Osition buyers seem content to defer 
early 1919 requirements until later. 
Not only is there a desire to keep 
down inventories for over the end of 
the year but buyers seem to believe 
that they may be able to secure con- 
cessions later. This belief is difficult 
to understand, in view of the fact 
that in the price recommendations 
that went out in Washington last 
week, wire rods and wire products 
were left unchanged. It also had been 
contended that there was very little 
profit in wire products at the old 
prices. Wire mill operations are 
somewhat heavier than recently, the 
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leading interest running close to 80 
per cent and the independent com- 
panies going 60 per cent or better. 
This would mean an average of close 
to 70 per cent for the entire indus- 
try 


Ore Prices 


For 1919 Await Clearer Definition of 
General Market 


Dec. 17.—Certainty of 
open market conditions prevailing 
after Jan. 1 has aroused interest 
among ore firms in the probable trend 
of the market. The question of prices 
had been largely of academic interest 
at the time when it was believed gov- 
ernment regulation would continue 
throughout the first quarter. During 
that time no ore is shipped from the 
Lake Superior district, so that only 
prices for the last three quarters, of 
the year are of direct concern to ore 
producers. 

Definite decision on the question of 


Cleveland, 


1919 ore prices probably will not be 
made until the course of the general 
iron and steel market is more clearly 


defined. Most ore producers have felt 
for several years that prices were not 
in line with pig iron and finished steel 
quotations. This reason, coupled with 
the fact that underground mines and 
some independent operators find their 
cost line close to the selling price, 
give at this time a firm note to th 
conjectures regarding 1919 quotations 


Tin Plate Orders 


For First Quarter and Half Taken 
at New Price 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 17—Demands upon 


the manufacturers of tin plate at 
present are not very heavy. This 
ordinarily is the quiet period in the 


market and on top of this fact is the 
recent announcement of reduction of 
40c per base box, effective Jan. 1, 
which naturally makes buyers inclined 


to postpone commitments until after 
that date. The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. has notified its branch 
offices that it is prepared to take 
business at the new prices for de- 
livery over the first quarter of 1919 
from jobbers and for first half de- 


livery from the manufacturers of con- 
taimers. 


is Dull 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 18—Business 
in tin plate continues to be dull. In- 
quiries have fallen off considerably of 
late This however, is noticeable 
around the holidays when most can- 
makers are invoicing their stock. Last 
season’s perishable goods are all in 
pack now and producers expect can- 
makers to begin placing part of their 
1918 requirements about the middle of 
January. 


Rifle Output to Cease 


The Eddystone rifle plant of the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
Eddystone, Pa., will suspend produc- 
tion of rifles after Jan. 1 after which 
it will operate in a small way for 
several months producing spare parts. 
In all, 8000 emploves will be laid 
off, but the federal employment bureau 
declares’ it will find places for them. 
This plant at the height of its pro- 
duction turned out 6500 rifles per day. 


Business 
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Orders Released 


For Lecomotives Recently Held Up 
—Track Fastenings Reduced 


Cleveland, Dec 17—Orders for 
locomotives for the American railways 
which recently were held up by the 
railroad administration have been re- 
leased partially The Lima _ Loco- 
motive Co. is to pr vceed on 70 of its 
order for 100. The American Loco- 
mative Co. lot of several hundred 
similarly has been ordered ahead 

Light Rails Wanted 

Philadelphia, Dec. 17.—Export in- 
quiry for light rails is brisk. The 
mills are quoting 3.50c, mill, on this 


business. 


Track Fastenings $5 Lower 


Chicago, Dec. 17.—A horizontal re- 
duction of $5 per ton has been made 
by steel mills on angle bars, track 


bolts, spikes, tie plates and car axles. 
This reduction is made at the same 
time as the new prices on plates, 
shapes and bars, to keep these prod- 


ucts at their proper position relative 
to finished steel. In spite of this 
change, buying has not been stimu- 
lated and comparatively’ little busi- 
ness now is before the trade. An in- 
teresting situation promises to develop 
over delivery of freight cars ordered 
by the railroad administration and 
ready for delivery. by builders. It 


is understood most roads are refusing 
to accept the cars and efforts are be- 
ing made to stop construction of the 
remainder of the order 


Will Make High Speed and 
Carbon Tool Steels 


Incorporated under the laws of the 
state ot Pennsylvania, the Erie Cru- 
cible Steel Co., Erie, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $300,000, will manufacture high 





speed and carbon tool steels. Two 
steel buildings are in course of erec- 
tion: one will be used for the melt- 


ing department and the other for the 
hammer department. Work is to be 
started soon on a gas converter de- 
partment Contracts for the struc- 
tural material for these buildings have 


been let to the Lackawanna Bridge 
Co., Buffalo, and it is expected that 
the contracts will be completed by 


Jan. 15. 
President, 


Officers of the company are: 
Frank H. Payne of the 
American Meter Co.; vice president 
and general manager, F. C. Kirk- 
patrick, former secretary and treasurer 
of the Cyclops Steel Works, Titus- 
vill, Pa. and treasurer, George R 
Metcalf, president of the Erie Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Erie 


[ Plans Copper Tube Mill 


Contracts for the erection of the 
first unit of copper and brass ‘ube 
rolling mill have been let by the 


United States Copper Corp., Guardian 
building, Cleveland, to the Hunkin- 
Conkey Construction Co. The latter 
has sublet the steel for building pur- 
poses to the McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Pittsburgh. The first unit will con- 
sist of a complete machine shop, two 
electric furnaces and five annealing 
furnaces, for all of which contracts 
are still pending. 























New Contract Form 


Aimed to Make Steel Obligations More 
Binding—Cancellations Sought 


New York, Dec. 18. Sentiment held 
by leading steelmakers in entering the 
period of readjustment is that busi- 
ness in the future must not be booked 
in the same loose Way as before and 
that a steel contra¢t must be bind- 
ing on the buyer 48 well as on the 
seller. Necessity for action along 
this line, it is said, is proved by ef- 
forts which buyers are making in 
many cases to rid themselves of edd 
obligations in order to be free to 
take advantage of reduced prices. The 
committee on contract obligations, 
which for several years has beén Otie 
of the standing committees of the 
American Iron and Steel institute, is 
working on a new form of contract 


which will be announced probably 
before the end of the year. 

The mills keenly resent the at- 
tempts now being made by many 


buyers to renounce old obligations in 
order to benefit from the new prices. 
Leaders in the industry when ques- 
tioned say they will mot accede to 
these requests no matter from what 
source they ate made. Further de- 
velopments of importarite may be ex- 
pected during the next few weeks. 


Machinery Sales 


By Govt. to be Made by Builders— 
Tractor Production Given 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 18.—Assistant 
Secretary of War Benedict Crowell, in 
connection with the trip made yesterday 
to Aberdeen, Md., proving grounds wich 
newspaper correspondents, announced 
the war department has $300,000,000 
worth of machine tools on its hands. 
The department, instead of dumping 
these on the open market in bulk, will 
go to the machine tool industry and «sk 
it to dispose of them for it at the rate 
of 20 per cént of their total sales. Prob- 
ably the department will sell all its ma- 
chinery bought during the war and will 
not preserve any of it, unless it is fouad 
a portion is not likely to be changed in 
design. 

Secretary Crowell said there had been 
produced for department 46,000 heavy 
and 58,000 light Browning machine 
guns, 30,000 Lewis aircraft and 35,000 
Marlin machine guns, 1858 five-ton 
caterpillar tractors from Ford plant, 
1541 10-ton caterpillars and 128 20-ton 
caterpillars. Production on two and 
half-ton caterpillars had just begun when 
armistice was signed. The Ford Motor 
Co. was to turn out 100 five-ton cater- 
pillars daily beginning Jan. 1. Of this 
size 450 have been shipped to France. 
Of six-ton caterpillars, 643 have been 
shipped across and 6000 were in process 
of manufacture. Of the 20-ton cater- 
pillars 81 had been shipped. Contracts 
for tanks as well as orders for machine 
guns have been cancelled. 


Lake Captain Files Suit 


Duluth, Dec, 17—(By wire.)—Capt. 
Alexander MéDowgall, designer of the 
lake whaleback and president of the 
McDougall-Duluth Co., shipbuilder, 
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has filed suit in the district court here 
against the Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp., for $40,000,000, claiming in- 
fringement on ore washing patents. 
The suit claims that the patents have 
been infringed for 10 years and that 
40,000,000 tons of iron ore have been 
washed at properties of the iron com- 
pany on the Mesabi range during that 
period, each ton treated being thereby 
enhance in value, 

The plantiff claims that he showed 
the mining company a copy of his 
patent and that the patent filed sub- 
sequently by John C. Greenway, an 
official of the ore company, was an 
infringement on the McDougall idea. 
The concentrator involved in the suit 
was crected for washing the sandy 
ores of the western Mesabi, permitting 
the handling of lower grade ores than 
was formerly possible. 

The plantiff asks that the mining 
company be perpetually enjoined from 
using his patent and that damages be 
assessed. The suit is the largest 
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patent damage claim ever filed in 
Minnesota and is regarded with deep 
interest here, as the question of wash- 
ing low grade ores has been steadily 
growing in importance. 


Tool Builders Elect 


Officers of the National Machine 
Tool Builders association, elected at 
the convention in New York City last 


week for the ensuing year, are as 
follows: President, A. D. Newton, 
Reed Pentice Co., Worcester, Mass.; 


first vice president, A. S. Punchter, 
Bickford Tool Co., Cincinnati; second 
vice president, E. J. Kearney, of the 


Kearney-Trecker Co., Milwaukee; 
secretary, C. Woodwalter, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati; 
treasurer, Winslow Blanchard, of the 
Blanchard Tool Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; general manager, Charles E. 


Hildreth, of the 
Machine Tool Co., 


W hitcomb-Blaisdell 
Worcester, Mass. 


The Non-Ferrous Metals 


Copper 


*Copper 
ey Eis cb veGReObcodbecbeddvaeeves 26.00 
nh” Mis. poate s en eh sees ebeeneee oe 26.00 
Dee. RTE er eer 26.00 
8 SE a 26.00 
i: Eira 06 be bees 64046600 nedeonseavns 26.00 








Spelter 
ON ee ee 
FSpot tLead, Spelter Spot 
Straits, New York St. Louis §Alumi anti- 
tin basis basis num mony 
72.50 7.05 8.20 33.00 8.3714 
72.50 7.05 8.15 33.00 8.37% 
72.50 7.05 8.15 33.00 8.00 
72.50 7.05 8.10 33.00 7.87% 
72.50 7.05 8.05 33.00 7.80 
electrolytic and casting copper, in ingots, pigs, slabs, 


*Government fixed maximum price for prime lake, 


ete., less than carloads, 27.30c. 
+United States Steel Products (Co.’s price to 


consumers, dealers and jobbers. 


tPrice agreed to by leading interest and independents. 


$Government fixed price for 98 to 99 per cent 
33.10¢; one to 15 tons, 33.20¢c, 


ingot aluminum in 50 ton lots; lots 15 to 50 tons, 





EW YORK, Dec. 17.—Increasing volume of 
N cancellations of metals and metal products 
was evident the past week. District claim 
boards were established in each of the various pro- 
curement districts of the war department. These 
boards were in constant .wire connection with Wash- 
ington headquarters, receiving cancellations, which they 
immediately telephoned the contractors affected, order- 
ing immediate suspension of contracts, saying that 
official confirmation would follow soon, both from 
the board and from Washington. Adjustments are 
to be made by the contractors with their claim 
boards; cases under which an agreement cannot be 
reached will be taken to Washington. The sweep- 
ing cancellations naturally affected the metal markets, 
although no large amount of resale metal appeared. 
It was understood in the trade that the government 
would not resell raw materials in competition with 
producers, excepting in cases where demand could 
not be satisfied or where storage would result in 
damage. Brokers and dealers are extremely bearish 
as to the immediate future of the metal markets. 
Many rumors of resale offerings of electrolytic cap- 
per were heard the past week, at varying prices, but 
it is doubtful if the aggregate of resale lots on 
the market was over 500,000 pounds. This copper 
was offered by consumers through brokers at prices 
ranging from 25¢ to 23c. Some dealers offered to 
sell January ‘Welivery ‘eleetielytic copper at 25c, in 
other words, to sell short. Casting copper was 
offered down to 22.50c. Producers of electrolytic 


and casting copper, however, continued to ask 26c, 
the government maximum price. It is believed a 
free market will exist in copper after Dec. 31. 


comprised of pri- 
protest 


The Tin Importers’ association, 
vate tin importers, last week submitted a 
to the war industries board, alleging discrimination in 
favor of the United States Steel Products Co. and the 
domestic smelters of tin. The government price on 
tin is 72.50c, but tin held outside of the United 
States Steel Products Co.'s hands is offered at prices 
about le lower. 


The spelter market has been gradually easing off, 
the weekly statistics showing increasing produc‘ion 
and still more increasing stocks, the increase in the 
latter last week being about 2000 tons. Producers xre 
not offering spelter freely, and prompt shipment 
metal seems fairly scarce, but forward positions are 
easier. Prompt shipment prime western is quoted at 
8.05¢c, East St. Louis basis, whereas first quarter 
shipment is down to 7.62%c. No market exists in 
higher grades. 

Lead producers are receiving numerous cancellations 
and booking little new business. A little resale lead 
has been offered by consumers. Spot domestic lead 
sold in carload lots at prices ranging from 6.37%c to 
6.85ce, New York. Some bonded lead sold for ex- 
port at 5.25c, New York. The lead producers’ com- 
mittee is to meet Dec: 20, at which time it is nos- 
sible all regulation ang, control of lead may be cis- 
continued. . 
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| Valley Company Now Rolls Plates 





New Mills at Youngstown, O., Are Electrically Driven—Power Brought from 
Station 16 Miles from Mill—Units Under One Roof—Steam and 
Coke-Oven Gas Piped from Main Plant 1 Mile Away 


WO new plate mills recently 

completed at the plant of the 

Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngs- 

town, O., are rated among the 
best in existence. They will have 
an annual capacity of 350,000 tons. 
Both mills are under one roof, and 
in the construction of the building, 
particular attention has been paid in 
the design to give the capacity of 
heating, finishing and shipping, equal 
to the full capacity of the rolls. It 
is in these features that the plant 
can be held up as a model of its 
kind. Both mills, one 84 inches and 
the other 132 inches, are driven by 
electric motors, with power furnished 
by the Republic Railway & Light 
Co., Lowellville, O. This is said 
to be the first steel plant to operate 
under the government plan of power 
distribution. The power line carries 
66,000 volts and required in its erec- 
tion 36 miles of steel cable, 108 miles 
of copper cable, 10,000 insulators and 
194 steel towers mounted on con- 
crete bases. As the only steam 
needed will be used for blowing scale 
from the steel, the boiler plant has 
been dispensed with, and the neces- 
sary steam will be furnished through 
an underground conduit from the 
company’s steel works, about a mile 
away. 

The mill building consists of two 
aisles, each 104x960 feet, with a mill 
located in each aisle. At the south 
end of the structure is the shear 


building, 104x312 feet. South of this 
building, extending for a distance of 
280 feet is the warehouse, whose total 
width of 312 feet is divided into 
three equal spans. The plates from the 
mills are thus given a straight move- 
ment from the heating to the ship- 
ping point. 

The 84-inch mill which was placed 
in operation Nov. 26, 1918, consists 
of two stands of rolls set in tandem, 
77% feet apart. One of these stands 
is a 2-high reversing roughing mill, 
with 32x 84-inch rolls. The other, or 
finishing stand, is three high with 
32 x 84-inch top and bottom rolls and 
a 22x8&-inch middle roll. Both 
stands have steel housings, electric- 
driven screw downs, enclosed pinion 
housings and helical cut pinions. The 
finishing stand has hydraulic balance. 
The reduction gear pinion housings 
are of the Kennedy type. On each 
side of the 3-high stand are tilting 
tables 30 feet long, with electric-driven 
lifting motion and balanced by a 
hydro-pneumatic system. 


Operation of 84-inch Mill 


Slabs are brought into the north 
end of the mill building on two 
standard-gage tracks giving dock room 
for eight cars in the building. This 
end of the structure for a distance of 
120 feet has been left vacant, and at 
present is utilized for storage pur- 
poses. A 15-ton overhead crane, 
equipped with magnets, takes slabs 
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from the storage piles and deposits 
them on the pusher tables of three 
coke-oven gas-fired recuperative con- 
tinuous heating furnaces. The latter 
are 9 feet wide inside, and 44 feet 
6% inches long outside. They are 
of the automatic gravity discharge 
type, and were built by Alex Laugh- 
lin & Co., Pittsburgh. The pushers 
are of the dowble-rack type, electric- 
ally operated. They are spaced 40 
feet between centers, the nearest be- 
ing 52 feet from the 2-high roughing 
mill. Their combustion chambers are 
immediately over the roller tables on 
which the slabs are discharged. After 
being broken down to % or %-inch 
thickness on the roughing mill, the 
slabs are finished on the 3-high stand. 

Beyond the rear table of the 3-high 
mill,.are two systems of tables paral- 
lel to each other, They are spaced 
40 feet. apart, and practically dupli- 
cate; except that the one system in- 
cludes a continuous annealing fur- 
nace, 50 feet long. These two sys- 
tems are connected by two 40-foot 
roller chain transfers, one at each 
end. of the annealing furnace. The 
one system of tables, directly in line 
with the roll stands, is used for 
heavy plates, while the other is used 
for lighter ones. Such of the latter 
that require annealing, are transferred 
from the heavy side in front of the 
annealing furnaces; the others are 
placed in the rear. Each system is 
equipped with an inspection table, 








END-CUT AND SLITTING SHEARS, CASTOR BED AND SCALES AT THE EXTREME END OF THE 84-INCH MILL. CASTOR SCALE AT RIGHT 18 
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LAYOUT OF THE 84 AND 132-INCH PLATE MILLS OF THE BRIER HILL STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, 


shears, scales and shipping dock, thus 
increasing the actual time the roll 
stands are being used, and practically 
doubling the output of the mill. 
After leaving the rear table of the 
3-high stand, the plate continues in 
a straight line over roller tables for 
206 feet where it passes through a 
set of leveller rolls. Issuing from the 
latter, the piate is carried forward 
on a 40-foot runout table and is 
transferred at right angles by means 
of a roller chain conveyor 140 feet 
in length, to a roller table approxi- 
mately 40 feet long. An automatic 
device is provided here to turn the 
plates on edge, so~that the under 
side may be carefully inspected. After 
inspection and marking, it is carried 
by another roller chain conveyor 102 
feet long, .to a 55-foot roller table, 
which delivers it to a pair of rotary 
side-cut shears. These shears trim 
both sides of the plate at the same 
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ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


time. They are adjustable for any 
width of plate, one side being sta- 
tionary, while the other is moved by 
a screw driven by a motor through 
gearing. A gage is provided at the 
shears, so that they may be spaced 
the proper distance apart, without 
requiring the operator to endanger 
himself in the least. 


Shearing the Ends 


assing through the rotary 
shears, e plate is pushed against 
a ya san straight- x e by an elec- 
tric screw clamp, wy then travels 
over a roller table to a 108x1%-inch 
end-cut shear. The latter is electric- 
ally driven through gearing and is 
equipped with a magnetic hold down. 
It is 71 feet from the rotary shears. 
After the ends are sheared, the plate 
is delivered over a 60-foot roller table 
to a 50-foot scale of 15 tons capacity, 
from which it is carried by an over- 


After 


0. ROLLS AND AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT ARE 


head crane to the shipping dock. The 
plate can be transferred before it 
reaches the scale, by a lifting roller 
chain pull-off, which takes it from 
the 60-foot roller table, over the cas- 
tor bed, to a 156xl1-inch side-cut 
shear, 45 feet from the center line 
of the runout table. Finished plates, 
thus transferred, are weighed on a 
50-foot, 15-ton scale immediately ad- 
jacent to the castor bed. 

The large mill consists of one 3-high 
stand with 38x 132-inch top and bot- 
tom rolls, and 24x132-inch middle 
roll. It has electric screw down, 
hydraulic balance, steel housings, and 
Kennedy type enclosed reduction-gear 
housings. oth in the front and rear 
of the mill is a 35-foot lifting table, 
equipped with an electric lifting de- 
vice and hydro-pneumatic balance. 
The rollers of these tables run in 
bearings built by the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., New York. The slabs 





SLABS ARE HEATED TO THE DESIRED TEMPERATURE IN THIS FURNACE BEFORE BEING PASSED THROUGH THE 84-INCH MILL. EACH MILL HAS 


THREE HEATING FURNACES 
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are transferred by an overhead crane 
from the storage pile to the pusher 
tables of three coke-oven gas-fired 
heating furnaces, built by Alex Laugh- 
lin & Co., and are similar to those 
installed for the 84-inch mill, ex- 
cept that they are 11x11 feet wide 
inside. The roll stand is 110 feet 
from the nearest heating furnace. 
After leaving the rolls the finished 
plate is carried by a roller table to 
the plate straightener, which is 146% 
feet from the mill, and thence to a 
roller table 105 feet long. 


Inspection of Plates 


The plate is then transferred over 
a 90-foot table for a distance of 
feet, and discharged on another roller 
table, which delivers it to a 52-inch 
inspection table. The latter is equip- 

d with an automatic device for turn- 
ing the plate on edge to allow in- 
spection of the under side. The plate 
is then transferred by means of a 
200-foot roller chain conveyor to an- 
other roller table, 80 feet long, where 
it enters a rotary side cut shear, 
which is a duplicate of the one on 
the he.vy side of the 84-inch mill. 
It is then pushed by an electric screw 
clamp against a stationary straight 
edge, insuring square cuts. The end 
shear, 90 feet distant, was built by 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia. 
It is hydraulically operated, and is 
equipped with magnetic hold down. 
If the plate is of medium thickness, 
it passes over a 90-foot roller table 
to a roller chain conveyor, 90 feet 
long, mounted on twin tandem scales 
of 20-ton capacity. It is then taken 
by an electric crane to the shipping 
dock or warehouse. If it is of heavy 
section, it is transferred from the 
toller table over the castor bed to a 
215x2%-inch hydraulically operated 
slitting shear, 45 feet distant, and 
thence over the castor bed to a 15- 
ton scale, from which it is carried by 
the overhead crane to the shipping 
dock. 

Power is brought in at 60-cycle, 
3-phase, 66,000 volts, and is reduced 
in 3500 kilovolt-ampere outdoor trans- 
formers to 2200 volts. From the 
transformers it is transmitted to the 
main substation on the 84-inch mill 
side and thence to the motor room 
on the 132-inch mill side, through 
underground tunnels. The 84-inch 2- 
high roughing mill is driven by a 
direct-current reversing motor of 
1,000,000 pounds-feet torque. This 
maximum torque is available through- 
out the speed range, from zero to 
40 revolutions per minute, The fly- 
wheel, motor-generator set which sup- 
plies the power to the reversing 
motor, consists of a 1500-horsepower, 
rotor wound, induction motor. The 
latter drives a 2500-kilowatt genera- 
tor of the compensated interpole type 
which is equipped with a separate ex- 
citer. Peak oe are absorbed by a 
60,000-pound cast steel flywheel, 15 
feet 5 inches in diameter. The re- 
versing motor is controlled by mag- 
netic switches in the field circuit of 
the generator. The 84-inch 3-high 
mill is driven by a 2500-horsepower 
rotor wound induction motor, which 
operates at 240 revolutions per min- 
ute, through flexible coupling and 
single reduction gearing. ¢ peaks 
are absorbed by a 35-ton, cast-steel 
flywheel, 16 feet in diameter. The 
exciter set consists of two direct- 
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current generators driven by an al- 
ternating-current motor of the squir- 
rel-cage type. 

The 132-inch mill is driven by a 
5000-horsepower rotor wound induc- 
tion motor. The latter operates at 
200 revolutions per minute, through 
flexible coupling and single reduction 
gearing. A 60-ton cast steel flywheel, 
19 feet in diameter is mounted be- 
tween the motor and gear housing, 
to take care of peak loads. The 
reversing motor, with its flywheel 
enerator set, and the motor for the 
4-inch mill, together with exciter 
set and slip regulators, are installed 
in the main substation on the 
inch mill side of the building. Part 
of this substation extends into the 
mill building proper, the remaining 
forming a leanto on the outside. In 
this room also are installed two 750- 
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lic shears, lifting tables, balances, 
etc. These-units, each of 600 gallons 
per minute capacity, were built by the 
Nilson-Snyder Co., Pittsburgh. They 
are of the motor-driven, horizontal, 
duplex, outside center end packed 
type, and have quarter-box main bear- 
ings, rolling-mill type frames. They 
are driven through herringbone gears 
by 300-horsepower motors controlled 
by a push button start and stop sta- 
tion. An automatic unloading device 
connected to the accumulator regu- 
lates the amount of water pumped. 
The pressure is equalized by a 2x 15- 
foot accumulator. A separate accu- 
mulator 1x12 feet is connected to 
the pull back of the shears. This 
avoids excessive vibration and strain 
on the shears. Compressed air is de- 
livered at 100 pounds pressure, by 
an air compressor built by the -In- 





RUNOUT TABLE OF THE 84-INCH MILL LEADING TO THE LEVELER ROLLS. CHAIN TRANSFER TABLE 
AND ANNEALING FURNACE AT RIGHT 


kilowatt motor generators for supply- 
ing power for the table motors, etc. 
The switchboard equipment is in the 
basement. The motor for driving the 
132-inch mill, is installed in a leanto 
on the outside of the mill aisle. This 
leanto is 35x 180 feet, and in it are 
installed the hydraulic pumps,. accu- 
mulator, air compressors and air re- 
ceiver. 

There are ten 100-foot span electric 
overhead cranes, which were furnished 
by the Morgan Engineering Co., Al- 
liance, O. Ewo are of 25-ton capac- 
ity and the others of 15-ton capacity. 
In each main mill aisle there is a 
15-ton crane for handling slabs at 
the heating furnaces and a 25-ton 
crane for miscellaneous work. The 
shear building is served by one crane 
traversing its entire length. The 
warehouse is served by five cranes, 
one in the center aisle and two in 
each outside aisle. All cranes are 
equipped with 5-ton auxiliary hoists. 

Three hydraulic pumps supply water 
at 550 pounds pressure for the © vend 


gersoll-Rand Co., New York. This 
compressor is of 900 cubic feet per 
minute capacity, and is operated by 
means of a 150-horsepower motor 
through a short belt. drive. 


Weighing Equipment 


All of the weighing equipment for 
both mills consists of scale equipped 
with automatic dials, which are 
inches in diameter and are graduated 
to read 10,000 pounds in increments 
of ten pounds. At present, standard- 
gage cars must be weighed at the 
steel works, a mile away, but later 
all cars for the plate mills will be 
weighed on scales, 50 feet long and 
of 150-ton capacity, at the mill build- 
ings. 

The mill tables and similar equip- 
ment are driven by mill-type, direct- 
current motors, built by the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and 
are equipped with automatic mag- 
netic control. These controls are 
grouped in three small houses for 
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the &4-inch mill and in one leanto 
for the 132-inch mill. 

Oil for the main bearings of the 
mill equipment, including the electric 
drive, is supplied by two oil-circu- 
lating and purifying systems, supplied 
by the S. F. Bowser Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. The receiving tanks of these 
systems are in the basement of the 
substation. The filter tanks and elec- 
tric pumps are on the main. floor. 

Ci:cles and intricate sketch plates 
are trimmed by a circle shear, built 
by R. S. Newbold & Son Co., Norris- 
town, Pa., with a maximum -capacity 
of 126 inches in diameter by 1% 
inches in thickness. . These shears are 
in the warehouse near the south end, 
together with a 156x %-inch resquar- 
ing shear. The knives for the circle 
shear, as well as those for the rotary 
shears, are finished on a universai 
grinding machine, furnished by the 
Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
This machine has a 24-inch swing 
with 32 inches between centers, and is 
motor driven. The knives for all 
straight-cut shears are finished on 
a grinder which has a maximum 
capacit of 16% x254x215-inch 
knives. hese machines are located 
in the shear building. Rolls are fin- 
ished on two 50-inch roll lathes, one 
of which was built by er 
town Foun % & Machine s 
Youngstown, O., and the other by 
the de Park Foundry & Machine 
Co., yde Park, Pa. The lathe 
foundations are provided with pits 
holding self-dumping steel buckets, 
into which the turnings drop. When 
these buckets are full, the pit covers 
are removed and the buckets lifted 
out by an overhead crane and dumped 
in cars or charging boxes. 
Under the end cut shears 





is an 
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open tunnel containing cars and trays, 
on a narrow gage track. Crop ends 
drop from the shears into these trays. 
When the latter are full, the cars are 
pulled to one side, bringing an empty 
tray under the shears, and at the 
same time the loaded tray into a 
position to be hoisted out of the 
tunnel and then dumped. 

The docks for shipping plates are 
adjacent to three  standard-gage 
tracks entering the warehouse from 
the south, and extending through 
the shear Page The center track 
has a capacity of nine cars, giving a 
‘total capacity in the building of 29 
cars. Scale from the roll stands is 
sewered into a 26x15-inch scale pit 
on the east side of. the building. 

aste water from the rolls, together 
with the discharge water from the 
heating furnaces keeps the scale mov- 


ing. 
Description of Buildings 


The main mill building and the shear 
building are of the ordinary mill- 
type construction, with steel frame 
work, corrugated roofing and siding, 
and ample ventilators. The ware- 
house building is of steel frame work, 
with brick. curtain walls and a roof, 
consisting of alternate high and low 
bays, in each of which are continuous 
sliding windows. The roofing is of 
an asbestos com tion furnished by 
the Johns-Manville Co., New York, 
and laid on tongue and groove sheath- 
ing. 

An interesting feature of the build- 
ings is that the supporting columns, 
instead of being the customary plate 
and angle type, are of rolled heavy 
sections. The large center columns 
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consist of three H-beams held to- 
gether at intervals by short gusset 
plates. The furnaces are fired by 
coke-oven gas supplied from the com- 

any’s by-product plant through a 
4-inch pipe line, two miles long. 
The gas is compressed to 5 pounds 
at the by-product plant. 

In every particular, careful atten- 
tion has been given in the design to 
obtain first-class conditions of safety. 
All gears are covered with steel plate 
guards, and equipment, more than 
4 feet above the floor is provided with 
stairways, platforms and hand rails. 
The entire arrangement was _ thor- 
oughly studied by the company’s en- 

ineers and operating superintendents 
or over a year, during which time 
visits were paid to existing installa- 
tions. The design was made by them 
in conjunction with the engineering 
staff of the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. The mills 
complete with their tables and oper- 
ating rigging, were built by the United 
Enginering & Foundry Co., with the 
exception of equipment furnished by 
builders already mentioned. The mill 
motors and auxiliary equipment were 
supplied by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. The 
steel work for the buildings was fur- 
nished, fabricated and erected by the 
McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, 
except the roofing and siding, which 
was made at the company’s own 
works and erected by the Lucius 
Engineering Co., Pittsburgh. Exca- 
vating and concreting was done by 
the company’s own forces. 

These new mills, together with the 
sheet mills at Niles and Warren, O., 
are expected to give a well-balanced 
finishing end for the entire output 
of the company’s open-hearth plant. 





War Stimulated Brazilian lron Industry 





obtaining important steel prod- 

ucts in war time, have served 
greatly to stimulate Brazilian 

iron and steel industry. With an 
abundance of high grade iron ore, par- 
ticularly in the state of Minas Geraes, 
Brazil’s chief handicap has been a lack 
of coal. An attempt is being made to 
overcome this by the development of 
electric furnace operation. However an 
English company has acquired extensive 
ore territory as well as a section of 
railroad. The ships which will carry 
the ore to Europe, will bring back to 
Brazil large supplies of coal and coke. 
In an article treating of this subject 
in O Jornal do Commercio, published in 
Rio de Janeiro, George H. Robinson, an 
engineer who has investigated the man- 
ganese and iron deposits in the state 
of Minas Geraes states that the estab- 
lishment of the iron and steel industry 
in that country depends solély upon the 
success with which labor, ore, trans- 
portation facilities and fuel are secured 
at prices which will permit competition 
in cost and with imported products. 
“While it will be necessary,” Mr. 
Robinson states, “to import a number 
of trained workmen, without doubt 
within a short time the native popula- 


DP crsinine ino experienced in 





tion will furnish sufficient labor at a 
cost equal to if not less than that of 
European countries. 

“As to ore deposits, about 350 kilo- 
meters north of Rio de Janeiro, 60 de- 
posits of. compact hematite are known 
to exist in an area of 500 kilometers 
in length by 50 kilometers in breadth, 
which are calculated to contain a 
minimum of 80,000,000 tons of iron ore 
of the highest and purest quality. 


Difficulties Encountered 


“Transportation seemed at. first to 
present insuperable difficulties. The 
Central Brazil railway, now serving the 
territory but utilized to its fullest capac- 
ity could increase its service by duplica- 
tion of the lines from Barra to Pirahy, 
but this would necessitate long climbs 
over high mountains, ‘sometimes over 
grades of more than 2 per cent, with 
short curves, all of which would in- 
crease costs and make the project un- 
profitable. However a railroad extend- 
ing along the course of the Rio Doce 
river which flows into the Atlantic. about 
500 kilometers to the northwest of Rio 
de Janeiro would be commercially 
feasible. This has its source in the 
iron territory and the general topograph 
of the valley is favorable to the con- 





struction of such a line. A railroad— 
the Victoria-Minas railway—now ex- 
tends for a distance of 400 kilometers 
from Victoria in the state of Espirito 
Santo to the station Escura and the 
construction of an additional 150 kilo- 
meters would bring the road to the 
mines in Itabira do Mato-Dentro. 


“While steps have been taken to 
utilize the coal beds in southern Brazil, 
it will not be utilizable for the iron 
industry. . Modern furnaces of high 
capacity require coke of superior quality 
which will offer great resistance to the 
weight of heavy layers of ore and fuel 
in the furnaces. Such coke can only be 
made from an imported coal and since 
2% tons of combustible is required for 
each ton of finished steel, costs would 
be increased to a prohibitive point. 
Electric blast furnace practice, while 
more or less in an experimental stage 
in Brazil, may follow. However, the 
shipment of Brazilian ore to European 
furnaces will do much to solve the fuel 
problem, since steamers that carry the 
ore to Europe will bring a return cargo 
of fuel. Inasmuch as their tonnage on 
the return voyage will exceed the coal 
needs of the country, the ships will 
transport coke as well to the steel mills, 
which are to be established at the sea- 
ports or at points on the railroad from 
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Victoria to Itabira do Mato-Dentro. 
In the latter territory, an English com- 
pany has acquired immense deposits of 
iron ore and has likewise secured con- 
trol of the Victoria-Minas railway. The 
undertaking will include the installation 
of high power machinery in the mines, 
the extension of the railroad to the ore 
beds in Itabira and the construction of 
a fleet of automatic discharging ships. 

“With fuel brought in at a low 
freight rate, the steel industry in Brazil 
will be im position to produce finished 
steel at a price that can compete with 
the imported article, so that it will be 
possible to manufacture in the country 
all the steel rails and other steel prod- 
ucts required for national consumption. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as the tonnage 
of iron ore exported to Europe will 
tend to increase, there will also be a 
constant increase in the quantity of 
cheap fuel brought on the return voy- 
age, which will permit the growth of 
the Brazilian steel industry, so that be- 
sides satisfying her own requirements 
she will be able to manufacture a large 
part of the steel and iron used in other 
South American countries.” 





Huge Molding Machine 
for Railroad Work 


The tremendous progress made in 
molding machine manufacture in re- 
cent years is reflected by the acconi- 
panying illustration of the large direct- 
draw, roll-over, jolt-ramming machine 
when contrasted with some of the 
earlier types of squeezers introduced 
in casting plants many years ago. 
This machine, which was built by the 
Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland; 
for the Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, 
Iowa, for molding locomotive side 
frames, weighs 36,500 pounds. Its 
relative size is better appreciated by 
comparing it with the man standing 
at the right. Of course, when in- 
stalled in the foundry the greater 
part of the machine is located in a 
pit and merely the table, roll-over 
device and track are on or above the 
ground level. 

The overall length of the roll-over 
table is 106 inches and the width of 
flask that may be accommodated, de- 
pending upon the depth, is from 48 
to 60 inches. The pattern draw is 24 
inches and the machine has a lifting 
capacity of 8500 pounds at 80 pounds 
air pressure. Two of these machines 
have been built for the Bettendorf 
Co. for use in its steel foundry. It 
will be noted that the entire frame 
is a single casting and it is practically 
a two-piece machine. The load is 
handled on approximately balanced 
centers. The machine is equipped 
with a forced feed oiling system and 
adjustable air-balanced piston valves. 
The castings are of steel and sem- 
steel construction. The amount of 
time and labor saved by this machine 
is tremendous. It not only jar-rams 
the mold, but rolls it over, draws the 
pattern and deposits the mold on a 
run-out track from which it:is lifted 
to the floor by a crane for core set- 
ting, closing and pouring. This ma- 
chine is indicative of the tendency 
in molding machine manufacture to- 
ward the installation of larger units 
and the economies that may be ef- 
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fected on large molds are much 
greater proportionately than on small 
work. 


To Use American Machines 
in Mexican Mines 


Heavy orders for machinery for 


Mexican mines will be placed in the* 


United States during the next few 
months, according to the statements 
of American and other foreign own- 
ers of these properties. Nearly all 
of the mining districts of this coun- 
try continue to show a revival of 
development operations. This is indi- 
cated by the increase of ore shipments 
to the different smelters and the re- 
sumption of many ore reduction mills. 
The only thing that may serve to 
delay this program is the poor rail- 
road transportation. It has been re- 
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ducing districts during the last few 
weeks. In the vicinity of Ortiz, 
state of Chihuahua, rich manganese 
deposits are attracting much atten- 
tion. At this time about 350 tons 
of this ore are being exported to the 
United States each month. The ship- 
ments will be greatly increased in a 
short time, it is stated. Americans 
are largely interested in these prop- 
erties. 

G. M. Hillard and associates who 
are carrying on extensive develop- 
ment work upon the El Cristo mine, 
in the Santa Eulalia district, near the 
city of Chihuahua, are making regu- 
lar shipments of ore to the smelter 
of the American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. at Chihuahua. It is stated 
that ore bodies which recently were 
opened up in this property have 
values of more than 1200 ounces 
silver and 60 per cent lead to the 
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LARGE DIRECT-DRAW, ROLL-OVER, 


ported from time to time that the 
Constitutionalist railway of Mexico, 
under conrol of the Carranza govern- 
ment, was arranging to rehabilitate 
the physical condition of that prop- 
erty, but so far nothing has been 
done in the way of such improve- 
ments. Freight cars and other roll- 
ing stock are in dilapidated condi- 
tion. It is expected that the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. and 
other large smelter and mine oper- 
ators in Mexico will continue for 
some time to operate their privately 
owned or leased railroad equipment for 
the transportation of ores and supplies 
providing no further insurrections spring 
up between the various factions. 

One of the favorable indications 
of the mining industry in Mexico is 
the renewal of prospecting by Amer- 
icans and others. For the past sev- 
eral years it was dangerous for 
prospectors to carry on their work, 
on account of revolutionary activi- 
ties. Many claims have been located 
or “denounced” in the different pro- 


JOLT RAMMING MOLDING MACHINE 


ton. Before passing into the hands 
of the present owners the El Cristo 
mine made a record of producing 
more than $3,000,000 worth of ore. 


Issue Price Bulletin 


A price-fixing bulletin covering 
market prices of iron and steel prod- 
ucts under government control has 
been issued by the price section of 
the division of planning and statistics 
of the war industries board. The 
bulletin is a study of the price con- 
ditions which have prevailed in about 
40 commodities of the iron and steel 
group which have been under regula- 
tion. A survey of the market condi- 
tions which have prevailed since the 
beginning of the war in August, 1914, 
is given. Composite and individual 
charts of relative prices in the vari- 
ous iron and steel groups for the 
respective years taking 100 as_ the 
average from July 1, in 1913, to June 
30, 1914, are presented. 
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Setting Up the Industrial Machine 


Reconstruction Problems Require Capable Industrial Organization Established Upon 
Sound Lines and Based Upon a Proper Consideration of Relations Between 


Men—How to Build an Efficient Administration 


FTER years of fighting the 
A world is confronted by de- 
pleted treasuries; enormous 
debts requiring years, gen- 
erations perhaps, to pay off; a world 
hungry for the food necessities of life; 
the most gigantic destruction of prop- 
erty the world has even seen, making 
rebuilding a task that staggers the 
imagination; millions of the crippled, 
blind and helpless who must be taken 
care of in some form; other millions 
of people now directly or indirectly 
engaged in warfare, suddenly without 
occupation or immediate means of 
earning a livelihood. 

To rebuild the world takes the 
whole thing out of the realm of cold 
teality and transfers it to the imagina- 
tion. Because we will confront prob- 
lems, the like of which we never 
solved before mor ever planned to 
solve, there is little to go by—no 
charts, no sextant, no compass, no 
gages of any- kind. : 


Industrial Reconstruction 


In_order to work out the sémblance 
Mogical or orderly basis. for’ re- 
stion, it necessary to. estab- 
fi @ few fundamental principles: 
To fill depleted treasuries, trade at 
home and abroad is necessary, and 
the basis of trade is industry. For 
sterity to pay off debts in the form 
te taxation, industry must ee at 
a a the basis of industry 
is labor. o feed a hungry world 
the products of the farm are required, 
and to work the farms labor is neces- 
sary. To replace destroyed and run- 
down property requires the products 
of labor. To take care of the blind, 
crippled and helpless, is an industrial 
and therefore a labor problem. To 
demobilize and dismantle our war 
machine requires the greatest amount 
of consideration from an _ industrial 
and therefore a labor angle. 

The reconstruction therefore will be 
industry, with labor the foundation of 
industry. Labor as well as capital 
must realize in the future: If a mili- 
tary war cannot be won without 
quantity production, a commercial 

r certainly cannot. This all spells 
@ better getting together between the 
loyers on the one side and the 

orkers on the other. 

It must not take long for industrial 
democracy to become a reality and it 
need not take long if we get down to 
fundamental principles and make 
every effort to secure the hearty co- 
operation of both sides in the indus- 
trial struggles we have so far had. 
Industrial democracy can be called 
“that condition in industry wherein 





Abstracted from a paper presented at the meet- 
ing of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
at the Engineering Societies building, New York, 
Dec, 3-6. The author, Charles E. Knoeppel is presi- 
dent the C. E. Knoeppel Co., New York. 


BY CHARLES E. KNOEPPEL 


both the worker and the employer 
work in harmony, co-operating each 
with the other on all matters affect- 
ing the management of industry, to 
the end that the public may ultimately 
secure the gains from a mutual con- 
sideration of rights and privileges.” 

There is sander aspect that war- 
rants serious attention. The nations 
of the world desire to become trad- 





Organize for Progress 


RGANIZATION. which exists 

for destruction alone cannot 

survive. The. world has been 
busily engaged for the past four 
years in demonsirating the inter- 
national truth of this fundamental 
law, an soy i ph his- 
t ike testify to the unfailing 
Saihvow of that which combines 
for the sole purpose of opposition 
to public rights. Organized bri, 
age, incitement to revolution, propa- 
ganda for the purpose of promoting 
rere ¥7 Bg I ge tem of ‘unionism 
typi y t ynamiting coterie 
of the structural tron workers, all 
sooner*or later meet retribution at 
the hands of outraged public opin- 
ion. Orgameation survives only as 
it stands for growth, for consitruc- 
tion and for progress. In _ this 
paper the author offers some funda- 
mental truths which should govern 
the working out of an industrial 
machine, capable of standing the 
hard usage of the present recon- 
struction period. 











ing nations because it is only througn 
trade that money can be made. The 
nation that can win the most trade 
becomes the most prosperous. In- 
dustry is the basis of trade with labor 
the foundation of industry. If, there- 
fore, this nation is to hold its own 
with the other nations of the globe, 
its workers and its employers must 
not refuse to work out a relationship 
which will make for prosperity and 
industrial success. 

That we may have industrial democ- 
racy, that we may secure our share 
of the world’s business so that our 
people may be both contented under 
the right form of government and 
happy in proper industrial surround- 
ings, we must work toward a new 
objective in industry, which can be 
expressed as follows: To the worker, 
adequate wages to purchase the neces- 
sities of life and some of the luxuries; 
to the management, a reward in keep- 
ing with ability and effort; to capital, 
the prover return on investment; to 
the worker, management and capitai, 
contentment and freedom from worry, 
pride in work and a liking for asso- 
ciates; to the consumer or public, 





products of industry of the highest 
quality and lowest cost. This all con- 
stitutes a type~of organization, the 
ideals of which are the worthiest that 
can be imagined. 

Everything that we do or say, 
everything that we use or make, is 
the product of the brain. In the 
last analysis the human being is the 
power behind everything. Organiza- 
tion, therefore, is the proper adjust- 
ment of the relationship between 
human beings, in an effort to accom- 
plish certain definite ends in life, If 
this adjustment is correct, logical and 
established along sound lines, then 
success is bound to result. In other 
words, we must have organization, 
the basis of which is a proper con- 
sideration of relationship between 
man and man. 


The progress of individualism through 
organization has come through four 
stages: First, the individual depend- 
ing entirely upon its own efforts. 
Second, the appreciation of co-opera~- 
tion, when individuals sought others 
of their kind and formed com- 
munities. Third, the conception of 
the necessity of supervision to assure 
unity in purpose and action. Fourth 
the conception of specialization and 
organization through proper co-ordina- 
tion. ' 

Dividing Tasks 


It is this latter conception which 
has unshackled the human race from 
the bonds of individualism, for there 
is no task so stupendous that it can- 
not be divided into innumerable 
minor tasks, each of which can be 
efficiently accomplished by an indi- 
vidual. The science of organization 
can then be defined as “the process 
of dividing a complex objective into 
minor activities, each of which is well 
within the scope of individual effort.” 


We must remember that the place 
a man lives in is the shop or office 
where he works and the place where 
he eats and sleeps. A good shop or 
office and a poor home do not go 
together any bettef than a fine home 
and a poor shop or office. There can 
be no proper relationships between 
individuals until in both the home 
and the shop or office there are factors 
which make for self-development in 
individuals. 

It therefore seems that before any 
discussion on organization as it af- 
fects executives and workers is under- 
taken, itis necessary to give better 
consideration than has been done in 
the past to what industrial relation- 
ship really means. This can be done 
by stating three self-evident facts: 
Industry is nothing but the acts of 
various individuals engaged; manage- 
ment consists of controlling and 
guiding these acts of the various in- 
dividuals engaged in industry; indus- 
trial relations are the reactions created 
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in all individuals, as a result of this 
control or guidance on the part of 
the management. 

Having established these facts, the 
matter of the flow of influence in re- 
lationship is of vital importance and 
can be stated: 


Administrative Executives 
Operating Heads 
Superintendents and Foremen.- 
Workers. 


With some idea of what industrial 
relationship is and who influences the 
relationships between individuals, a 
brief statement of what influences 
these relationships can be made as 
follows: Selection of men for definite 
tasks; assignment of men to their 
work; method of instruction; rules 
and regulations in shops; methods in 
use; tools provided; equipment and 
facilities furnished; condition of build- 
ings; general surroundings; supervi- 
sion; planning of work, standards of 

rformance; records of performance; 
ours of work; plan of wage pay- 
ment; incentives; safety of working 
conditions and facilities; plant com- 
forts and aids; effect of conditions of 
work on health; educational oppor- 
tunities; amusement opportunities; 
recreation; community interests and 
management policies. 

There are a variety of ways through 
which we influence industrial rela- 
tions, as, for instance, personal con- 
tact and conversation, bulletins, verbal 
and written instructions, things seen 
criticism or praise, physical an 
mental influence and material or 
monetary reward. : 

In summing up it seems that ideal 
industrial relations can only be se- 
cured when those who influence them 
have a complete appreciation of what 
influences relations and how they can 
be influenced, as well as a sincere 
omy to create such ideal relation- 
ship. 

All responsibility for proper indus- 
trial relations lies with the manage- 
ment and all initiative and improvement 
of these conditions must emanate from 
the management. Further, welfare plans 
and schemes of profit agen | will never 
be effective unless they are built on the 
foundation of proper internal relation- 
no between management, executives 
and workers. Efficient management and 
proper relationship are secured only 
through efficient organization, controlled 
* well-defined policies, intelligently ap- 
plied by the executives in charge of the 
business. 

In industry, the difficulties at the 
bottom, in the way of faulty relation- 
ship, industrial clash and inefficiency, 
are nothing more or less than the 
reflection of disorganization, lack of 
co-ordination and the absence of well- 
defined policies at the top. Workers 
cannot be expected to be satisfied, 
contented and willing to give their 
employer their best when the execu- 
tive o1ganization is out of joint and 
working at cross purposes. 


Laws of Organsiation 


A tentative plan of organization 
should be worked out and decided 
upon. Owing to the presence of un- 
known factors, which cannot be de- 
termined in advance, the ultimate 
objective cannot be agreed upon at 
the outset, in fact, it will be well 
toward the completion of the work 
before the final type of organization 
can be settled upon. No plan can be 
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worked from the top down in its 
entirety, nor should one be worked 
altogether from the bottom up, for 
this would result in a development 
lacking co-ordination. The game 
should be one of “playing the ends 
against the middle.” 

_ Those things necessary to consider 
in proper relationship from the stand- 
point of the workers include the fol- 
lowing: 


The mental side of workers must receive more at- 
tention than it has been given in the past. 
Strenuousness in work must be eliminated. 
Force and drive must give way to leadership which 
inspires men to accomplishment. 

The faith of man in mem must be a greater part 
of industrial life than it is today. 

There must be a separation of the inefficiency of 
men and management. 
More consideration 


must be given to the problem 


There must be a more equitable distribution of 
responsibility. 

The question of habit must receive proper con- 
sideration. 

There must be a more intelligent selection of 
employee. 

There must be fewer strikes and less industrial 
warfare. 

Labor and capital must view things more from each 
other’s standpoint. 


Rest and fatigue must receive greater consideration. 
Work that stimulates must take the place of ener- 
vating work. 


A business or a department should 
be considered with reference to the 
most difficult functions which the 
men in charge will be called upon to 
undertake. 


Specialization Adopted 


The evolution of industry from a 
one-man stage to that in which many 
men are needed for the handling of 
specific things, has been based, con- 
sciously or atherwise, on this “law 
of greatest complication.” In manu- 
facturing, for instance, there was no 
doubt a time when the same man 
could both design and sell what was 
to be made and then go out in the 
shop and make it. But as the knowl- 
edge required of a man to design, 
sell, and to make, became greater and 
more complete and intricate, it be- 
came necessary to form two sections 
or departments, each of which took 
over one of the functions named 
above. Each department was placed 
in charge of a specialist, and both 
departments were supervised by the 
man who formerly Saute’ all the 
details himself. 

This law, that is involved, applies 
not only with reference to a business 
as a whole, or to a single department 
of a business, but to any division of 
any department. The “law of great- 
est complication” demands that in- 
stead of trying to find a man who can 
handle all the work himself, it is bet- 
ter to create a department divided 
into the most difficult functions which 
the man in charge will be called upon 
to cover. 

Each section, division, or department 
of a business should be so arranged 
as to contain all the factors which 
will effect the performance of only its 
own function. If such a plan is 
adopted, the head of the work can 
be held strictly responsible for the 
successful conduct of his department, 
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as he controls all the factors in con- 
nection therewith and can therefore 
be given to understand that he will 
stand or fall according to his showing. 
The strict observance of this law 
when organization is being effected 
greatly reduces the amount of super- 
vision required, and also tends to 
develop and strengthen the men in the 
concern, 


Controlling Factor 


A battle cannot be won by half a 
dozen generals, all of whom have 
equal authority. There must be one- 
man control. There is nothing more 
confusing in an organization than for 
employes to have more than one man 
to whom they are directly responsible, 
and nothing that so quickly destroys 
discipline as to have a manager go 
over the heads of his subordinates. 
Yet these are among the faults most 
frequently found in organization work. 

When a department or business is 
reorganized, a division should be 
made with reference to the knowledge 
and ability that will be required of 
the man who shall supervise the 
work, as well as with respect to the 
knowledge and ability that those men 
must have who shall actually carry 
out the work. Then, too, what is to 
be done must be within the capacity 
of the average types of men who are 
fitted to fill the various positions. 

If an organization is divided ac- 
cording to its most difficult function 
so that the knowledge required for 
each position will be as little as 
possible, and the positions are ar- 
ranged so that each executive has 
complete control of all the factors 
affecting the success of his function, 
the executive positions, as a rule, can 
be well handled by average men. If, 
however, the organization is incor- 
rectly divided, and each executive is 
given a slice of this and a part of 
that, and the success of each man’s 
job is dependent on the successful 
handling of a lot of work that is 
handled by other executives, then 
there will be great difficulty in ob- 
taining executives who can produce 
satisfactory results. Even if the com- 

any, under such circumstances, does 
ire executives of proved ability, they 
will soon deteriorate under the bad 
form of organization, will lose all 
their initiative, and will become 
worthless in a few years. 

An organization should be divided 
so as to develop specialists. To this 
end, care must a taken that one de- 
partment head shall not duplicate the 
work of another. Specialists are de- 
veloped by allowing men to work in 
a limited field of knowledge. In 
other words, a man is so developed 
that instead of knowing many things 
superficially, he will know a few 
things extremely well. 

An executive should be held respon- 
sible for the total proved results, or 
for inability to secure results, and not 
for the details of the methods that 
he uses in trying to secure these re- 
sults. When men are called to account 
for details that they have been in no 
position to know, and are also made 
responsible for their ignorance, as a 
matter of self-protection they will 
begin to follow up all the details of 
their departments so as to be familiar 
with them and be ready to explain 
this or that to the management. The 
naturally become overburdened wit 
detail work and neglect to spend any 
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time on their most important work, 
which is the study and improvement 
of the departments in their charge. 

The question of selecting the per- 
sonnel of an organization and of 
training those who compose it should 
be given special consideration. There 
is no getting away from. the fact that 
many men base their choice in en- 
gaging employes on the advice of 
some other person; then, if they are 
satisfied, all well and good; if not, 
they make another selection. A man 
is wanted for a certain place, and 
applicants are examined. he usual 
method is to size up each man, listen 
to his story, ask some general ques- 
tions, and look up his references, 
which sometimes amount to little as 
an indication of his real worth. If 
en ged, the man may be successful, 
and he may not. 

Hiring men is, or should be, like 
purchasing materials, in that there 
should be, first of all, definite knowl- 
edge of what is re uired. After all, 
it is a case of matching pea meson 
against requirements. If we know 
what we want, we can check the 
merits of the material that we ex- 
amine. If it is essential in buying a 
machine to lay down certain specifica- 
tions, and then make sure that the 
machine measures up to them, it is 
just as important to have specifica- 
tions in regard to the men engaged 
in order to check tkeir qualifications 
against them. 


Giving Proper Instruction 


A ship without a compass would 
not be used in ocean transportation; 
a boiler without a safety valve would 
not be used in a steam plant. And 
yet in industry there is little in many 
plants, that corresponds to compass 
and safety valve; or, in industrial 
terms, there is a lack of instructions 
and charts. 

Anything worth defining is certainly 
worth recording and yet many organ- 
izations of people are working to- 
gether without any guide whatever in 
the form of standard practice, no 
definite idea of functions and duties, 
no charts showing relationship. The 
difference between having such charts 
and not having them is simply the 
difference between organization and 
disorganization. The concern that 
insists on properly issuing complete 
written information covering’ the 
material it buys or the product it 
sells, should not deem it unnecessary 
to have written instructions and charts 
covering the operations of the people 
who use the material and make the 
product. 

The average executive of a manufac- 
turing plant is usually so engrossed in 
the routine of getting out production 
that he has not the time to make a 
detailed, painstaking study of the 
various methods and systems in his 
department, with a view to making 
any necessary improvements. It is 
for this reason that the use of staff 
men, who are kept free from routine 
duties, and who are able to devote 
their entire time to the study of one 
problem after another, has come into 
well-deserved favor. 

Unfortunately the use of the staff 
has in many cases been undiplomatic. 
Men lacking tact, and frequently 
young engineers lacking the experi- 
ence necessary to qualify them for 
such a position, have been appointed 
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as members of the staff, under the 
eneral manager. These men have 

en sent into the various depart- 
ments to “find what they could find,” 
and, in the opinion of the depart- 
ment managers, have merely “spied 
around” trying to “get something on” 
those managers. 

The chief of staff should be a man 
of experience, tact, and exceptional 
analytical ability. Every départment 
manager should have the right to call 
on the staff men to assist him in the 
solution of his problems, and to have 
them make detailed studies of any 
sections of his department that are 
not running satisfactorily. If the 
managers can be induced to make 
such calls on. the staff freely, the 
results obtained will be satisfactory 
but if staff advice has to be forced 
on them the results will be little. 
Staff consultation. should never be 
forced on a manager except when 
the reports from his department show 
decidedly poor results and he does 
not call on the staff for assistance. 
In these cases it should be suggested 
that the staff assist him, and if he 
refuses to take the suggestion, he 
should be forced to accept their co- 
operation. 

It has been found that the. man 
with the highest type of initiative is 
the one who sees things tobe done, 
without being informed, and who then 
delegates to others the task of doing 
the work. The man with the next 
highest type of initiative is the one 
who sees things to be done without 
being informed and who then does 
the work himself. The next in order 
is the man who sees things to be 
done, after being informed, but who 
does the work without being told. 


In other words, a man’s power in 
business is measured by the extent to 
which he induces efficiency in others 
and at the same time gives the least 
possible attention to duties other than 
his own. This is a good business 
law because while there is a limit to 
the amount of detail a man can handle, 
there is, however, practically no limit 
to the amount of supervision he can 
exercise, since in supervising he is 
merely guiding others. 

No man knows what he can do 
until he has had a chance to demon- 
strate what is in him, and there is 
no man who is not able to do more 
that he believes himself capable of. 
Time and time again a man of only 
average ability who was a “leaner,” 
has developed unusual ability when 
given definite responsibility and the 
necessary authority whereby to get 
results, with the understanding that 
if he failed he should make way for 
someone who could “make good.” 


Functions of an Executive 


A word at this point with reference 
to the functions of an executive seems 
in order. The real functions are: 


To exercise general supervision over the business or 
the department. 

To analyze results critically. 

To put new problems before his men for their 
consideration, advice and action. 

To criticize subordinates when results are not forth- 
coming, setting forth the reasons why. 

To see that prescribed practice is lived up to. 


With reference to the type of 
organization which can secure the 
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proper observance of the laws above 
mentioned, the human body furnishes 
a perfect model. 

The brain is the guiding factor or 
leader—chief executive of the bodily 
mechanism—a complex organization 
which is not in contact with the out- 
side world and is not self-sustaining 
nor  self-achieving. It simply co- 
ordinates and directs. 


The five senses—taste, touch, smell, 
hearing and sight—are the staff organ- 
ization or the advisers to the brain, 
and there are the voluntary and in- 
voluntary organs which carry out the 
instructions of the brain and main- 
tain the bodily mechanism. This 
gives the elements so often men- 
tioned: Line as the performing and 
maintenance function; staff as the 
planning function; and the executive 
as the administrator. 


Industrial Administration 


That a well-designed organization 
can function properly it must be ad- 
ministered. he days are past when 
the accountant would consider a cost 
system a cure-all without considering 
men and their relationships. No 
longer will the efficiency expert be 
able to get results by introducing 
planning or time-study methods be- 
fore he has analyzed personnel and 
prescribed for organization ills. The 
time is past for the engineer to design 
mechanical improvements before de- 
voting proper attention to the sub- 
ject of man power. In the adminis- 
tration of industry, the. executive of 
the future, whether he be accountant, 
ehgineer, or efficiency expert, will 
consider men from two angles: man 
as an individual; men in their rela- 
tions to one another. 


No man who attempts to do every- 
thing himself can be a master busi- 
ness builder; he must deputize author- 
ity among competent assistants. An 
executive should examine himself 
carefully, and frankly decide what his 
business capacity really is. Then he 
should analyze his work, classify it, 
and in three columns, A, B, C, list 
the various duties, in the order of 
their importance. The “A” duties he 
should attend to himself, the “B” 
duties he should delegate to his im- 
mediate subordinates, and the “C” 
duties he should give over to those 
in less responsible positions. The 
results accomplished, as compared 
with the old plan, would be tre- 
mendous. 

Nothing will so hamper a man as 
too constant supervision, designed to 
check him up minutely with respect 
to the details of his work, and if he 
is a real live, competent individual 
he will resent such a policy in time 
and seek employment where he can 
exercise his powers to the fullest. 
Further, men prove themselves worthy 
of responsibility only if they are 
given full authority in their particular 
spheres. To say that there is re- 
sponsibility where there is not full 
authority, is to express a paradox. 


The executive who disregards his 
immediate subordinates and deals di- 
rectly with those immediately under 
these subordinates or with the work- 
men themselves, is unjust to the men 
whom he has placed in positions of 
authority. 

When new people are brought into 
an organization, due allowance should © 
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be made for the change in relation- 
ships that is necessitated. 


The executive should study men in 
order that he may be able to arouse 
in them the greatest possible amount 
of initiative. Carnegie adopted the 
right basis upon which to develop 
men. He did not care anything at 
all about a man who did not already 
look upon himself as a future partner 
in the business. Cultivate this ideal 
in your men, give them tasks that 
will demand all their reserve powers, 
and then watch them develop initia- 
tive. 

The executive should give his work- 
ers every opportunity to make 
and win their way to positions of re- 
sponsibility. Many managers seem to 
be satisfied with nothing less than the 

lished cut diamond, and have a 
oad time finding it, whereas if they 
would look for the uncut diamond 
“in the rough” they could find plenty 
of them. A certain rough-and-ready, 
hard-fisted manager who had the 
right idea, expressed it in these 
words: “My business is not to find 
men; it’s to make ’em.” 

The manager of the future will not 
be a manager at all, at least not ac- 
cording to the present interpretation 
of the term; he will be a co-ordinator 
and a guide. Primarily, instead of 
doing, he will decide; rather than 
counsel, he will seek advice; instead 
of achieving, he will endeavor to in- 
spire others to achieve. He will not 
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spend his time on details, he will 
delegate them to others. He will not 
be a driver, he will lead. Instead of 
looking at things from the standpoint 
of dollars, he will consider them from 
the standpoint of sense. In other 
words, instead of always asking, 
“How many dollars can I make?” he 
will ask the more important question 
first of all, “How many men can 
make?” 

What is a man? Is he just bone 
and muscle, so much beef to be used 
for the strength that is in him, or is 
there something in his make-up of 
vastly greater value than mere brute 
strength? The Almighty endowed us 
all most abundantly for the battle of 
life. If we do not use our endow- 
ments to the fullest, we have no one 
to blame but ourselves for our lack 
of success. If, however, we make no 
attempt to develop endowments in 
others, we are neglecting both a 
privilege and a duty. These endow- 
ments are concentration, reason, in- 
terest, judgment, energy, imagination, 
attention, memory, and others, and 
every normal man possesses them all 
to some extent. On their proper use 
depends more than we realize, and 
right here is where industrialism has 
failed to consider latent possibilities. 


No matter how we study men, we 
cannot get away from the conclusion 
that the underlying motive which in- 
fluences most of us is an instinctive 
desire for gain. We are all creatures 
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of aspiration, and it makes absolutely 
no difference whether the person is 
the man who owns thé large indus- 
trial enterprise, or the man who works 
by the day. Both want to make as 
much as they possibly can. To 
mutualize the interests so that each 
can realize his desire, is no easy task. 
It is not an impossible task, however, 
and in its successful performance both 
capital and labor will receive material 
benefit. Both lose out when either 
ignores the interests of the other. 


In conclusion: What is our re- 
sponsibility? The cost of living is 
an important issue. Demand increases 
with the increase in population, and 
it is an established fact that supply 
has not been increasing with this in- 
crease in population. To get supply 
enough to meet the demands and to 
balance with cost of living, will not 
be such an absorbing problem. There 
are two possible solutions: There 
must be more. producers; there must 
be a greater amount supplied by 
those now producing. 


The first solution is practicable 
only if labor is allowed shorter hours, 
better working conditions, and a 
remuneration which will attract the 
worker. The second can be em- 
ployed by eliminating wastes, stand- 
ardizing conditions, bringing about 
proper co-ordination, setting fair 
tasks, and allowing men to earn an 
amount which will compensate them 
for their skill and their co-operation. 


Must Study Human Engineering 


LMOST the universal problem 
with employers recently has 


‘been the question of securing 

a sufficient number of employes 
to operate at maximum capacity. It 
has been a question of collection, not 
of selection. While I heartily believe 
in proper selection of new men in 
normal ‘times, 1 have little patience 
with the theoretical experts who talk 
in these times of-infallibly putting the 
Square pegs in the square holes, upon 
written job specificatidns.’ 

A word is in order upon the broad 
question of hiring, firing and handling 
men. Industrial relations work, or, 
as it is more popularly known, em- 
ployment management, has come 
rapidly to the foreground; almost too 
rapidly in terms of men able to com- 
petently handle the function in large 
plants. 

The necessity for this work is not 
new. It has only been phenomenally 
accentuated by the needs and demands 
of a war emergency. A few far-seeing 
employers have been doing fine work 
of a practical kind for several years, 
but only a few; hence but few men 
have had an opportunity to learn any- 
thing of this new profession, unless 
they were fortunate enough to be 
with these employers. 

There has sprung up, however, quite 
an array of new men, and even some 
expert advisers. To meet the shortage 
of men, short “cramming” courses 
were instituted in several universities 
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Speaking From Experi- 


ence 


UDGMENT is the cumulative 
J product of experience. The 
author of the paper which is 
here presented in part, has for the 
past year been employment man- 
ager American International Ship- 
building Co., Hog island. shipyard, 
Hog Island, Pa. His judgment is 
founded upon experience gained in 
handling labor in one of the largest 
industrial plants in the world. Some 
conception of the size of this plant 
may, be gained from the outline 
given, which. represents the work 
completed to date: 
18 miles of streets and roads. 
ae miles of standard-gage ballasted railroad 
21 miles of . water pipe. 
50 shipways requiring the major portion of 


71,350 feet of sewage piping. 
90,000 feet of compressed-air pipe for the 


16,300 feet of fuel oil pipe. A water-supply 
plant from which the plant is now using daily 
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on employment management, and 
practically every branch of the gov- 
ernment officially recognized the 
necessity for their services. 


The danger, however, is that a 
really serious practical problem is 
apt to fall into the hands of a man 
of little or no practical experience, 
who thinks the answer lies in treatises 
or in books. 

You who have spent years in theo- 
retical preparation for your profes- 
sion, plus years of practical applica- 
tion, do not hire inexperienced men 
to care for your intricate or delicate 
machinery or apparatus. Yet what 
have you in your plant to compare 
with your human machine? The lathe, 
the engine, @he mill and the boiler are 
all inanimate things. They work upon 
well-known principles and laws, but 
they do not think or speak. They 
have no grieyances, or if they do, 
their only hope is to break down 
and you spend much in time and 
money to keep them going to full 
gana for their longest possible 
ife. 

We have generally overlooked the 
human-engineering phase of our in- 
dustrial development. We are now 
entering upon the war after the war. 
We glibly discuss the social revolu- 
tions growing out of events in Europe. 
We talk of deposed kings and blasted 
empires; of changing conditions across 
the sea. How much thought are you 
giving to the reflex upon America? 

any people do not seem cognizant 
of the fact, that we, are ourselves 
going through a most momentous 
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social revolution here and now. We 
are facing a new order of things. 
Shall the radicals, the Bolsheviki, the 
self-seeking demagogues, the in- 
tolerant and impetuous young writers, 
many with Russian background, the 
vendor of Utopia in the patented con- 
tainer, direct the reconstruction pro- 
gram, or will you and your friends 
and your like wake from the lethargy 
and indifference that has enveloped 
us? “Everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business.” We wait for “George” to 
do it, and apparently no one answers 
when “George” is paged. 

The reformer with a mission does 
not work union hours; he never 
sleeps, he administers his cure-all 
medicines to all his “patients” in like 
doses, regardless of symptoms. 

We hardly yet know what com- 
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involved who gets any money out of 
it. 

The science of human engineering 
is here to stay. The study of human 
characteristics is the most enduring 
as well as the most fascinating in the 
world, and still the most complex. 
The historian and the novelist have 
never run out of material and the 
human is their sole subject. I would 
paraphrase an old saying—“Know men 
and the profits will take care of them- 


selves.” Beware of quacks and 
charlatans. One cannot pick men by 
rule of thumb, by physiognomy, 


phrenology, algebraic equation or a 
set of stock test questions. 

The time is ripe to get your in- 
dustrial house in order, and when 
considering cabbages and _ kings, 
politics and government, remember 
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sistance between them being lessened 
by water contact as the speed of the 
motor is increased. 

One of the desirable features of 
this drive is its flexibility. As the 
speed reduction of the motor to the 
main drive shaft of the rod mill is 
four to one, a reduction gear stand 
is employed, the motor being con- 
nected to the spindle of this through 
a breakin shaft 4% inches in 
diameter. This shaft is large enough 
to take the starting torque and is de- 
signed to break in case of excessive 
strain between the motor and driving 
system. 

The driven gear, running at 90 
revolutions per minute, is connected 
to the crank disk of the former engine 
by a steel shaft 19 feet % inch long. 
7 inches in diameter. This long shaft 
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etition means; we will learn it with- 
in the next few years. Permit me to 
prophesy that the executive of the 
next decade will be the man who best 
knows men. He can Phy all the 
technical brains he requires, because 
we have no dearth of them. He will 
be an organizer, a handler of men in 
the individual, a handler of men in 
the mass, a leader, not a driver, a 
very human man. 

Analyze the big, outstanding men 
of today. Other people do their 
work, their details. They pick the 
people and then let them do the job. 

The standing illustration and ex- 
ample preached by plant executives 
leading for co-operation, is the foot- 
Pall team; but they seldom, if ever, 
mention the coach. He picks the 
team, he furnishes much of the brains, 
but he does none of the physical or 
detail work and gets none of the 
bruises. He instills the spirit, the 
fight, the punch, and it is well to 
bear in mind that he is the only man 





that the man with the wheelbarrow 
has a vote with the same horsepower 
as your own. There are more men 
with wheelbarrows than there are 
engineers and executives. 


Changes Rod Mill Drive 


An electric motor for driving a 14- 
pass continuous rod mill was recently 
installed at the Grand Crossing works 
of the Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 
Chicago. Formerly a 36x 48-inch 
steam engine was used for this pur- 
pose. The driving motor is an in- 
duction type, 1200 horsepower, rated 
560 revolutions per minute, with a 
capacity for 2000 horsepower for one- 
half hour. It is equipped with liquid 
rheostat control which provides 
greater flexibility in this instance than 
the magnetic type. It was put out by 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. The secondary phases are 
brought out to plate terminals, the re- 














is necessary to take up the whip or 
torsional strain set up between the 
22-foot fly wheel on the main shaft 
of the mill (which belt drives the 
finishing gear trains) and the large 
8-foot gear in the reduction gear 
stand. 

Electric equipment was furnished by 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., and the 
reducing gear stand and shafts by the 
Morgan Constrnctioe Co., Worcester, 
Mass. In addition to a marked saving 
in operating costs, this replacement of 
the steam drive by electric motor 
operation has made possible a uniform 
torque with starting loads as high as 
2000 horsepower. This is desirable, 
as formerly the varying torque of the 
steam engine caused difficulty in 
starting under load. There is no 
loss of time caused by stops on 


center, and the possibility of the fly 
wheel racing is eliminated, as it can- 
not run above the synchronous speed 
of the motor. 
been in 


This electric drive has 
operation for four years. 
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} British Demand Return of Miners 


“Somebody Blundered™ in Depleting Manpower of the Coal Fields is Impression in 
England as Plants Shut Down for Lack of Fuel—Military Authorities Re- 
luctant to Give Up Men—News Notes from Birmingham 


CRUCIAL factor in the British 
A iron and steel trades and, in 
fact,. of all the industries of 
that country at present is coal. 
At some blast furnaces work is al- 
most stopped for lack of fuel and in 
several of the Midland bar and other 
mills it has been found impossible of 
late to continue the practice of work- 
ing night and day. Domestic con- 
sumers are preparing to face severe 
restrictions of their supplies of coal, 
and electricity during the winter, 
and householders are already on 
strict rations. 

_Efforts are constantly made by the 
authorities and the local pit commit- 
tees by exhortation to induce the 
miners to .speed up production but 
this has had no substantial effect. 
The men are largely blamed for 
slacking and a mine district magis- 
trate has had the armngeahy of the 
public in his recent declaration in 
court that a miner who slacks at the 
present juncture is a traitor to his 
country. 

It is the general opinion that 
miners have not shown sufficient oa 
preciation of the seriousness of the 
situation, but there is something to 
be said on their side. An _ investi- 
gator in the Welsh coal fields has 
concluded that one reason the present 
output of coal falls short of full 
capacity is that so many of the price 

upon which the miners are paid 
are hopelessly out of date and no 

r act as an inducement to the 
men to work as hard as they can. 


Return of Miners, Only Remedy 


It is generally agreed, however, 
that whatever may be done in the 
way of speeding up the production 
with the present mining staff will 
be but a trifle in comparison to the 
deficiency which has to be made up. 


At last there are signs that some- 
thing is to be done in the right direc- 
tion. It is announced that to help 
meet the enormous and _ constantly 
growing demands for coal a plan is 
under consideration for the release 
from the navy of such prewar miners 
as can be spared from those employed 
in harbor and shore services and 
from the royal air force of unskilled 
men who formerly were miners. Ar- 
rangements have also been completed 
to expedite the transfer from the 
army of prewar coal miners of lower 
physical category than A, at present 
Stationed in the United Kingdom. 

The production of iron and steel 
whether in the raw or the finished 
State has been greatly affected by the 
fuel difficulty. Pig iron in all dis- 
tricts is in constantly growing de- 
mand, but smelters are extremely shy 
of new commitments and even de- 


liveries. on contracts are becoming 
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too intermittent for the present 
capacity of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Producers of pig iron are 
looking for some addition to the 
subsidy to enable them to meet the 
further increased cost of the furnaces 
in fuel and labor. No news of any 
such relief has yet been received. 


Special terms are being obtained 
for some of the products of the bar 
mills as being adapted for certain 
purposes. Pressure for all descrip- 
tions of bars is very great. For hoops, 
nuts, bolts, small rounds and other 
small manufactured irons there is a 
perfect hunger in this district. Wire 
products are nearly all absorbed for 
war purposes. Sheet mills are quot- 
ing a premium of £2 ($9.60) a ton 
to outside consumers, but they do not 
want the business. 


In the Cleveiand district a fair 
amount of business is being done, 
but the allotments are lower than 
last month. Consumers are being 
advised to use up the stocks of stand- 
ard iron which they have been per- 
mitted to accumulate and to mix it 
with forge quality as far as possible 
to leave iron free for export to the 
allies. Warrant stocks remain un- 
changed at 250 tons. No. 1 is 99s 
§ 46); November 119s ($28.56). 

nly limited quantities of East Coast 
hematite are being shipped abroad and 
the production is on a reduced scale. 
Mixed numbers are quoted at 122s 6d 
R40) for home sale and 147s 6d 
($35.40). 


American troops in England and 
France have created a great deal of 
new business for Sheffield manufac- 
turers. The American army, with the 
view of saving shipping tonnage, is 
obtaining a great many stores and 
articles of equipment in this country. 
Razors, scissors, surgical instruments, 
workshop tools, machinery, circular 
and hand saws, spades and shovels are 
among the goods which the Sheffield 
district is being called upon to supply. 

Birmingham showed its apprecia- 
tion of the Americans recently. In 
the “win the war day” procession, 
1500 American troops participated and 
were feted by the city. 

There is a great deal of imaginative 
speculation in Great Britain as to 
the precise effect of the termination 
of the war upon steel production and 
shipbuilding. The matter was dealt 
with at the annual meeting of Sir 
W. G. Armstrong Whitworth & Co. 
Ltd., one of our largest shipping and 
shipbuilding companies, held at New- 
castle-on-Tyne recently. J. M. Falk- 
ner, chairman, said the company has 
sufficient confidence in the prospects 
after the war to look forward to con- 
siderable extensions and developments, 
and for this purpose it is raising a 
large amount of additional capital. 
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Dealing with the prospective employ- 
ment of this the chairman said: 


Some people anticipated that with 
the end of the war the demand for 
war material would practically cease. 
I did not think so. Demand must 
necessarily slacken but if the war has 


taught any military lessons it has 
taught the necessity of adequate 
It is not 


poceemnson and equipment. 
ikely that we shall be allowed to 
fall again into such a state of deplor- 
able unpreparedness as we were in 
before the war. Some people point 
to the vast stocks of war material that 
will be released with peace, but such 
stocks become obsolete with great 
rapidity. Others rises to more 
imaginative heights, dreams of a 
world where war will be no longer 
possible. I wish we could all agree 
that the realization of such a dream 
is near at hand, but can we legislate 
for a millennium? Are not the armies 
the police of the world, and can we 
abolish them before we abolish the 

licemen in the street? May not 
orce at times be necessary to estab- 
lish the decree of any league of na- 
tions, and must not force have 
weapons in its hands? Yet, however, 
far off may the vision of uni- 
versal peace, it is, I think, the general 
view in this country that the sacri- 
fices of this devastating war will not 
have been in vain if the issue of it, 
and it is only the issue that we con- 
sent to contemplate, be the elimina- 
tion of military despots and olig- 
archies from the councils of civiliza- 
tion. 

“What ever the result may be, so 
far as-this firm is concerned we are 
preparing for a great contraction of 
the present demand for war matebal 
and are a , for corresponding 
civil expansion. e have under con- 
sideration schemes for directing our 
resources into such channels as are 
best suited for our equipment and 
capacity. Whatever happens we can- 
not stand still.” 


Would Use German Dye 


Patents 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co, 
Wilmington, Del. has asked the fed- 
eral trade commission for licenses to 
use German-owned or controlled pat- 
ents covering acids, dyes and proc- 
esses for making them, as follows: 
Producing ice colors; stable indigo- 
white, and process of making same; 
compounds of leuco vat dyes with 
aralkyl compounds and process of 
making same; reducing indigo color- 
ing matters; aromatic ammonium 
compounds and process of making 
same; and azo dyes from the arylamids 
of 2.3 oxynaphthoic acid. 
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: Tests in Annealing Malleable tron | 


Experiments Conducted to Determine the Time Necessary for Annealing Malleable 
Iron—Possibility of Annealing in 48 Hours or Less is Predicted— 
Description of Continuous Car-Type Heating Furnace 


EARS ago when I started to 
anneal malleable iron I  fol- 
lowed in the path of others 
who had annealed this ma- 
terial before me, observing the cus- 


tums in vogue and acting on the 
theories which were generally ac- 
cepted at that time. But as I 


worked along, getting experience and 
making a few experiments, I began 
to think that some of the theories, or 
possibly they might be called tradi- 
tions, were not essentially correct, 
and I have since made further experi- 
ments to learn more about the re- 
quirements for annealing iron. 

In the anneal two actions take 
place: First, the carbon changes from 
the combined state to the free state 
and remains in the iron as temper 
carbon. This is the same as phite in 
composition, but differs from it in form, 
as shown by Figs. 1 and 2. This gives 





1.—MICROGRAPH OF MALLEABLE IRON 
THAT WAS WHITE BEFORE ANNEALING. 


FIG. 


us one way of finding out whether a 
rtion, or all of a casting, was gray 
fore it was annealed. ontrast Fig. 

1 with Fig. 2. The former was taken 
from a portion of the casting which 
evidently was white iron before it was 
annealed, while Fig. 2 was taken from 
the same casting and shows from the 
graphite in the structure that it was 
gray or mottled before it was an- 
nealed. 

Second, the carbon changes from the 
combined state and comes out of the 
iron. These two actions take place 
in varying degrees. In some cases 
there is no loss of carbon, except in 
a thin skin of the casting; while in 
other cases practically all the carbon 
is taken out of the casting in the 
lighter sections. 

When only a moderate amount of 
carbon is removed in the anneal, the 


A paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
‘ Milwaukee, Oct. 
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fracture of the iron is dark. Such 
iron is called black heart; while when 
the greater portion of the carbon is 
removed, the fracture is steel colored 
and it is called white heart. The 
black-heart malleable is made in this 
country almost entirely, while in 
Europe the white-heart is made to 
a great extent. 

At one foundry in Europe, which 
was making white-heart malleable, I 
saw a %%-inch diameter bar pulled, 
which showed a tensile strength of 
72,050 pounds per square inch, and an 
elongation of 3 per cent in 8 inches. 
The engineer said that this was about 
an average test. This is a somewhat 
higher test than the majority of 
foundries get on their black-heart mal- 
leable, and I therefore concluded that 
in the higher tensile strength lies the 
reason for making white-heart mal- 
leable. 


No Difference in Machining Properties 


One of the claims sometithes made 
for the black-heart malleable is that 
it is easier to machine than the white 
heart variety, but in a factory in Eng- 
land which used both kinds, made in 
different foundries, I was told that 
there is no ‘difference in the machining 
properties of the two different kinds 
of malleable. 

was curious to know how the 
white-heart malleable is made. I had 
been told that the carbon came out 
of the iron in the annéal, due to the 
higher temperature at which the an- 
neal is conducted, and due to the 
oxidizing agent used in packing. But 
the temperatures I saw did not run 
above 1 degrees Cent., and I have 
run anneals at the same temperature 
without getting a white-heart mal- 
leable. So I concluded that the tem- 
perature could not be the controlling 
reason for the carbon coming out of 
the iron. Later, when I learned that 
the pig iron used in making white- 
heart malleable contains only traces 
of manganese, I decided that this is 
probably the governing feature in 
making this material, and that the 
method of anneal is not the cause. 
The following are the compositions 
of two white-heart malleable iron cast- 
ings: 


Com- To- 

bined tal 

Si. 8S. Phos. Mn. C. C. 
Per Cent———_—_——_ 
French foundry.... 0.88 0.295 0.057 none 0.80 0.87 
German foundry.... 0.71 0.050 0.040 none 0.79 1.02 


The casting from the French found- 
ry was made in a cupola, while the 
other metal was melted in an open- 
hearth furnace. 

The time usually taken for an an- 
neal seems a great deal too long, 
but I do not believe it can be short- 
ened appreciably without a _ radical 
change in present methods. In order 
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to find out just how quickly a piece 
of iron could be malleableized, and to 
learn the effects of different packings 
and gases, I made some experiment 
while working in the research labora- 
tory of the General Electric Co, 
Schenectady, N. Y., and the follow- 
ing are some details of these experi- 
ments. 

To start with, a number of test bars 
were obtained which were all cast 
from the same iron. Their composi- 


tion was: 

Per cent 
D. Vac... os cea pasdoedoubseeebeceguesée 0.710 
EE has « eal oe 6 whee pin desbeeeh 0.059 
CE nc ce. uns cpgidtabes Seeunde 0.168 
Dn Takuan denesepssndthect¥eusseenh 0.270 
OR ee eee ee 2.680 
Pn KevaGeseeccekoodsascunthsens 2.680 


The first experiments were made in 
an Arsem vacuum furnace where the 





2.—MICROGRAPH OF MALLEABLE IRON 
THAT WAS GRAY BEFORE ANNEALING. 


FIG. 


sample was away from air and other 
gases, with the exception of the gases 
which might be given off by the 
sample, the carbon resistors, or by 
the packing, and which would be 
rarefied. No anneals were made which 
brought the combined carbon below 
0.30 per cent, and the following an- 
neal was found to give as good re- 
sults as a somewhat longer anneal: 


Hours 
Pie te temmperMtwbe. cccceccccccsccccsoces 1% 
Time at 1000 degrees Cent..........-seceees 6 
Time cooling to 600 degrees Cent............ 3% 
"fF FF fF hr a 1l 


After going through this anneal, @ 
bar packed in magnetite had 0.41 
cent combined carbon, and a 


packed in alundum had 0.38 per cent 9 


combined carbon. The latter would 
indicate that an anneal could be ma¢ 
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FIG. 3—MICROGRAPH FROM EDGE OF BAR. 
SAMPLE WAS ANNEALED IN ALUNDUM 
SURROUNDED BY CARBON 


' furnace would be a reducing gas, due 


to the heated carbon resistors. 

A rectangular bar, 0.53 x 1.02-inch, 
subjected to the foregoing anneal and 
given a transverse test 12 inches be- 
tween supports, sustained a load of 
1355 pounds, and gave a deflection 
of 1.02 inches before breaking, while 
a bar 0.765-inch in diameter gave a 
tensile strength of 49,360 pounds per 
Square inch. The amount of elonga- 
tion was not obtained, as the bar 
broke at the bench mark. 


Study of the Results 


The next experiments were made in 
a silica tube, 6 inches inside diameter, 
heated from the outside by electrical 
resistance. Experiments were made 
to find the minimum time for holding 
at temperature and for cooling to give 
Satisfactory results. The table shows 
the best results obtained, using dif- 
ferent atmospheres and different me- 
diums for packing. In anneals Nos. 
84, 85 and 87, carbon dioxide gas was 
passed through the tube during the 
anneal, and in anneal No. 73 hydro- 
gas was passed through the tube. 
nm anneals Nos. 69, 86 and 89 no gas 
Was passed through the furnace and 
the heated bars were in contact with 
the air which did not have free cir- 
culation, due to plugs of loose asbes- 
tos in the ends of the tube. 

In anneal No. 73 the sample was 
packed in a l-inch pipe with alundum 
and the ends stopped with asbestos. 
This was then packed in a 3-inch pipe 
with coke dust and a stream of hydro- 
gen es through the furnace dur- 
ing the anneal. While there was con- 
Siderable temper carbon, and only 
0.12 per cent combined carbon in the 
center of the annealed test piece, at 
the edge of the test piece there was 
not temper carbon and 0.92 per cent 
combined carbon. Fig. 3 is a cross 
section taken from the edge of the 
bar, and Fig. 4 is a section taken 
from the center of the same bar. 

From the foregoing tests it appears 
that if the composition is correct, the 
only thing essential to annealing or 
changing the carbon from the com- 
bined state to temper carbon is heat. 
Anneal No. 73 and the vacuum fur- 
mace anneals would indicate that an 
oxidizing atmosphere is not essential, 
while the other anneals would in- 
dicate that a reducing atmosphere is 
not essential. Anneals Nos. 73 and 85 
would indicate that an oxidizing pack- 
ing is not essential, while the other 
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anneals would indicate that a neutral 
packing is not essential. 

In order to show the effect of rapid 
cooling after the iron has cooled be- 
low the recalescence point, four bars 
%-inch in diameter were annealed to- 
gether, without any packing, and held 
at an average temperature of 890° de- 
grees Cent. for 17 hours. After cool- 
ing to 555 degrees Cent. two of the 
bars, marked Bl and B2, were taken 
from the furnace and quenched in oil, 
while bars Al and A2 were allowed to 
cool in the furnace. The results of the 
tests would indicate that it is im- 
material whether the bars are cooled 
slowly or rapidly after they have 
reached 555 degrees Cent., which is still 


a red heat. The figures follow: 

Sample Al A2 Bl B2 
Elongation, per cent in 

S Mache wccccccee 7.0 7.0 6.5 7.0 
Tensile strength, pounds 

per square inch..... 44,710 43,020 45,100 45,850 
Combined carbon, per 

SR” cecddbabucens 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.15 


In all the different tests the only 
thing which produced a marked short- 
ening of the anneal was a vacuum, and 
the reason for this I will leave for 
some one more theoretical than my- 
self to explain. 

As a possible practical conclusion 
from these tests, I would advance the 
statement that malleable iron could be 
annealed in a tunnel furnace in 48 
hours or less, and that in 72 hours 
or less after a heat was cast it could 


be in the shipping room. The fol- 
lowing schedule can be figured on 
this basis: 
Hours 

First pots into furnace after heat is poured.... 6 
Time to 900 degrees Cent... .........5es005: 16 
Time from 900 degrees to 1000 degrees Cent. 

 & Seite rea 10 
Cooling to 600 degrees Cent...............- 12 
Se GE: GAN HE 60k0 cess odceddcacdeone 44 
Final cooling, cleaning and chipping castings in 

BD BEB. ceccscsccsqencksctbnvereccesee 10 
Total time from casting until first castings are 

CGR Get GB cn sc cwccvonbtesccetsece 60 


There would be a continuous move- 
ment of pots through the furnace and 
in order to take care of two heats a 
day, the last of the heat would be out 
12 hours after the first of the heat, 
making in all a total of 72 hours from 
the time the heat is poured until every 
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FIG. 4—MICROGRAPH FROM THE CENTER OF 
THE BAR SHOWN IN FIG. 3 


casting is ready for shipment. These 
estimates are based on what has been 
done in the small furnace and allow- 
ance made for different conditions in 
the tunnel furnace. Before going far- 
ther into this, a brief description of 
the tunnel furnace might be profitable. 


Annealing Process 


Tunnel furnaces, or kilns, as they 
are often called, have for some time 
been used for heating clayware, and 
are run at temperatures as high as 
1400. degrees Cent. The pots are 
placed on cars which are pushed into 
the furnace at the charging end at 
regular intervals. The cars travel on 
rails which slope slightly toward the 
discharge end. These cars are ar- 
ranged with a sand seal so that the 
under portion of the car does not be- 
come highly.heated. The cars, which 
are put into the furnace at regular 
intervals, push ahead the cars in front 
of them. The stack is near the charg- 
ing end and the fire boxes are about 
two-thirds of the way from the charg- 
ing end to the discharging end. With 
this arrangement the pots move 
through the furnace, getting heated 
on both sides and absorbing heat from 
the gases as they go to the stack. 
Thus by the time the gases traveling 
in the opposite direction to that in 
which the pots are traveling have 
reached the stack they have given off 
most of their heat and are at a tem- 





Results of Experiments 
Bom A. + cscs vecede 69 73 
Mill 
Bar packed in Scale Alundum 
Hours Hours 
Time to 900 degrees Cent Rly 8 
Time to 850 degrees Cent 
Time at temperature....... 22% 16 
Deg. Deg. 
Cent Cent 
Highest temperature ...... 869 900 
Average temp. during anneal 920 900 
Hours Hours 
Time cooling to 600 degrees 
Gs usccecabéandenere Sig 16 
fe 39% 40 
Percent Per cent 
Combined carbon ......... 0.08 0.12 
No. 85, 0.54 x 1.01; No. 86, 0.51 x 1.00; No, 
Transverse Test— 
Deflection, inches ...... 1.69 0.73 
RO, BOD “co ccccccccece 1150 1025 





84 85 86 87 89 
Mill Powdered Mill 
Scale Sand Marble Scale Magnetite 
Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
™ ™% bee eee ees 
et ake 6% 5% 5 
16 17 17 16 18 
Deg. Deg. Deg. Deg. Deg. 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
900 900 879 872 900 
900 890 870 870 895 
Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
8% 28 16 16 16 
32 52% 89% 8T% 39 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Per cent 


Cross section of bar, inches, No. 69, 0.52 x 1.01; No. 78, 0.538 x 1.02; No. 84, 0.58 x 1.02; 


Made in A Silica Tube 


0.07 0.15 0.15 0.16 0.30 
87, 0.53 x 1.01; No. 89, 0.53 x 1.01. 


1.72 1.96 1.38 1,24 1.84 
1200 1315 1125 1160 1310 
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perature of approximately 200 de- 
grees Cent. his gives an idea of 
the efficiency of the tunnel furnace. 
The pots thus move along, getting 
into a hotter zone at each move, until 
they come to the zone of the fire 
boxes which could be arranged so 
that the pots are held at the maxi- 
mum temperature any desired length 
of time. After the pots pass the zone 
of the fire boxes, they travel through 
art of the tunnel heated only by the 
eat radiated from tbe hot pots, and 
so, as they lose their heat, the pots 
travel continually into a colder por- 
tion of. the tunnel, until they are 
finally cooled to 600 degrees Cent. or 
less, when they pass out of the fur- 
mace and may be cooled rapidly with- 
out injury. 

The advantages of such a furnace, 
judging somewhat from its operation 
in firing porcelain, would include con- 
tinuous operation; more rapid output; 
economy of fuel, brought about by 
the fact that the greater portion of 
the heat is extracted from the gases 
before they pass into the stack and by 
the fact that after the furnace is once 
brought to temperature it runs con- 
tinuously and it is not necessary to 
heat up a cold furnace for every new 
anneal, as is now the case; lower 
labor cost-of operating; lower cost of 


Continuous 


HE malleable iron produced in 
the United States is almost 
entirely of the type known as 
black heart. It 

tensile strength with greater duct- 
ility than usually is found in the 
white-heart malleable produced in 
Europe. A good average tensile test 
is about 50,000 pounds pee square inch 
with an elongation of 8 to 10 per 
cent, and in some cases these figures 


combines a 


are excelled under practical condi- 
tions. 
To obtain the best results, the 


manufacturer finds that the residual 
combined carbon should be not more 
than 0.05 to 0.08 per cent. Further- 


more, the temper carbon must be 
completely graphitized, and a certain 
amount of decarbonization must take 


place, depedent ee the use to which 
the malleable will be put. The con- 
ditions of annealing required to pro 
duce these results are complex. e 
factors influencing the success of the 
rocess may be summarized ufider the 
ollowing heads: Temperature attained; 
time of anneal; packing material used; 
and finally furnace atmosphere. 
Time and temperature are mutually 
dependent and may be convenientl 
considered simultaneously. As usual, 
in physical and chemical changes, the 
higher the temperature, the quicker 
is the conversion of carbon from the 
combined to the free state. In fact, 
the speed of the change is found to 
be proportionate, roughly, to_ the 
temperature above 1300 degrees Fahr. 
There is, however, a double limita- 
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maintenance; increased life of the 
pots, and more regular heating of the 
castings. Against these advantages 
would be the one big disadvantage 
of high first cost. 

Coming back to the time laid out 
in the foregoing, 16 hours has been 
figured for bringing the pot up to 
900 degrees Cent. This is approxi- 
mately twice as long as was required 
in the experimental furnace, so that 
we may conclude that this rate of 
heating would not .be injurious to the 
iron. It is, on the other hand, half 
as long as would be required for 
bringing the temperature to 900 de- 
grees Cent. in a cold furnace charged 
full of pots in the usual way. We 
can figure on this reduction of time 
due to the fact that the pots are 
entering a hot furnace and that hot 
gases are continually circulating on 
all sides of the pots. From the time 
the first pot reaches 900 degrees Cent. 
until it reaches 1000 degrees Cent. 
and passes through the hot zone, 16 
hours have been allowed. This is 
the shortest time for holding the tem- 
ponies in the experimental anneals, 
ut in those anneals the average tem- 
perature was as low as 870 degrees 
Cent., while in the tunnel furnace the 
average temperature could be run at 
1000 degrees Cent. This high tem- 
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erature can be held in the tunnel 
urnace without danger to the metal, 
because the temperature will be quite 
even. In the regular annealing fur- 
nace a temperature of 1 degrees 
Cent. as indicated by pyrometer might 
endanger the metal because there ig 
apt to be a variation of temperature 
in such a furnace of as much as 100 
degrees Cent. or more. Running the 
anneal at 1000 degrees Cent. instead 
of 900 degrees Cent. would help to 
shorten the anneal, because the heat 
would penetrate qnicker at 1000 than 
at 900 degrees, but I have no figures 
to indicate the exact effect of this 
increased temperature in shortening 
the anneal. The time allowed for cool- 
ing to 600 degrees Cent. has been in- 
creased about 50 per cent over that 
taken in the experimental anneals. 


This schedule is somewhat of a 
speculation but is based on enough 
experiments and the actual working 
of the tunnel furnace in the pottery 
industry to allow one familiar with 
the annealing of malleable iron to 
feel certain that the schedule is close 
to what would obtain in actual prac- 
tice. The suggestion is given in the 
hope that it may be of interest, and 
introduce a new viewpoint from which 
to look at the problem of annealing 
malleable iron castings. 








Type Annealing Furnace 


BY PHILIP d’H DRESSLER 


tion upon the temperature that can 
be carried, imposed first by the fact 
that overheated malleable develops a 
coarse structure and suffers a loss of 
ductility, and second, by the excessive 








FIG. 1.—SINGLE SECTION OF COMBUSTION CHAM- 
BER. ARROWS INDICATE DIRECTION 
OF CIRCULATION 


depreciation of the iron pots at high 
temperatures. 

After the completion of the change 
of the carbon from the combined 
state, the cooling must be sufficiently 
slow so that all the carbon may 
separate as graphite. It is found 
that this process occurs at tempera- 


tures down to 1300 degrees. Quench- 
ing at lower temperatures, Mr. Diller 
states in the preceding article, has 
no bad effects. 

Experiments show, also according 
to Mr. Diller, that the nature of the 
packing has no marked effect upon 
the rate of conversion of the carbon, 
although a packing of mill scale, by 
promoting the decarbonization, re- 
duces the active mass of the temper 
carbon, and probably permits the con- 
version from combined to temper 
carbon to proceed more rapidly and 
completely. 

Decarbonization is, however, natur- 
ally very dependent upon the packing. 
Mill scale promotes it and neutral 
packing does not. Temperature has 
also a marked influence. The rate 
of decarbonization is much more 
rapid at high than at low tempera- 
ture. 

The atmosphere of the furnace has 
a bearing upon the decarbonization. 
Under slightly oxidizing conditions, 
the packing around the castings is 
kept active. It is probable also that 
there is some direct oxidation of 
the carbon by the atmosphere. This 
is particularly seen where the anneal- 
ing is carried out in mufflers, without 
packing, when the carbon content is 
reduced by the oxidizing action of 
infiltrating air and gases. If the 
atmosphere is more than slightly oxid- 
izing, the pots suffer from excessive 
scaling. 

The continuous annealing furnace, 
made by the American Dressler Tun- 
nel Kilns, Inc., is producer gas fired, 
of the tunnel and car type. The 


material to be annealed is loaded on 
a train of cars progressively pushed 
through the furnace by means of a 
mechanical device, as shown in Fig. 
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3. The kiln is divided into three 
regions: The heating zone in which 
the material is brought to the desired 
temperature; the soaking zone in 
which it is maintained at that tem- 
perature; and the cooling zone. 

The furnace differs from others of 
the continuous type in that it is a 
complete muffle; neither the air for 
combustion nor the products of com- 
bustion are brought into contact with 
the work. On either side of the 
kiln in the heating and soaking zones 
are lateral combustion chambers, as 
shown in Fig. 4. These combustion 
chambers form continuous’ tubes 
throughout this distance. The gas and 
air are introduced into them at in- 
tervals in the soaking zone. Combus- 
tion takes place within them, and the 
products of combustion are drawn 
off through them by means of a fan, 
toward the entrance of the kiln, in 
an opposite direction to the progress 
of the cars. 





Sectional Construction 


The combustion chambers are made 
in sections dovetailing into each other 
and luted with fireclay. .Each sec- 
tion is composed of four refractory 
pieces, somewhat resembling thin- 
walled, hollow tile, as shown in Fig. 
1. The space between the inner and 
outer walls is continuous around the 
combustion chambers. The mechan- 
ism by which the heat is transferred 
from the flame to the pots is as 
follows: 

The inner wall of the combustion 
chamber is directly heated by the 
flame. The vertical portions of the 
chambers thus act as hot flues and 
draw the atmosphere of the kiln 
through the opening at the bottom 
and discharge it at the top. On 
emerging, this is somewhat hotter 
than the pots on the cars; it is cooled 
by them and falls through the pass- 
ages provided to the level of the 
bottom of the chamber, around which 
it is once more drawn. A constant 
and vigorous circulation of the kiln 
atmosphere is thus maintained, and 
the heat in this way is evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the mass of the 

ts. The outer wall of the com- 
ustion chamber facing the pots acts 
as a screen, cutting off the direct 
radition from the hot inner wall, thus 
ere a hot and efficient com- 
ustion to be maintained without 
local overheating. The circulation is 
clearly shown by the arrows in Fig. 2. 


FIG. 3—ENTRANCE END OF TUNNEL FURNACE SHOWING HYDRAULIC PROPELLING GEAR FIG. 
ENTRANCE END SHOWING COMBUSTION CHAMBER 
AIR PIPES FOR COOLING CAN 
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FIG. 2—GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF HEAT DISTRIBUTION IN THE HEATING ZONE 


In the cooling zone, the heat is 
abstracted from the pots by means 
of a series of cast iron pipes occupy- 
ing the same relative position on 
either side of the kiln as do the 
combustion chambers in the heating 


and soaking zones. This is shown 
in Fig. 5. Through these pipes, air 
is drawn from outside of the kiln. 


During its passage, it cools the pots, 


and is itself heated to about 700 
degrees Fahr., at which temperature 
it is delivered to the combustion 


points, thus giving the kiln the bene- 
fit of the principle of recuperation. 
In the case of kilns for annealing 
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malleable iron, between the end of 
these iron pipes and the beginning of 
the combustion chambers, a space is 
left in which the pots are allowed to 
cool slowly to 1300 degrees Fahr. 

At either end of the kiln are 
double doors forming air locks so 
that cars can be put into the kiln 
and withdrawn without allowing air 
to enter from outside. If it is de- 
sired to carry a reducing atmosphere 
in the kiln, after closing the outer 
doors the air in the locks between 
the doors can be swept out with gas 
or the products of combustiqn be- 
fore the inner doors are opened. 

Owing to the even distribution of 
heat through the pots, and the fact 
that every car has to go through the 
same treatment as every other car, 
the writer believes a uniform product 
is obtained. When the correct con- 
ditions for annealing have once been 
established, there is no difficulty in 
maintaining them. The temperature 
throughout the kiln is controlled by 
thermocouples placed in the vault. 
A slight adjustment of the gas dam- 
pers will correct any tendency to 
vary. It is always easy to maintain 
a constant temperature in a continu- 
ous furrace. 


4—INSIDE OF FURNACE LOOKING TOWARD 


FIG. 5—ANOTHER INSIDE VIEW LOOKING FROM SOAKING ZONE TOWARD EXIT END- 
EITHER SIDE OF CAR 
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q British Markets Revert to Peace 


Pig Iron “Na Watching Government Control of Prices Closely—Transportation 
Difficulty Obtains in Cleveland District—Many War Workers Return 
to Old Jobs—Ex-Soldiers Returned to Coal Mines 


Bureau of Tue Iron Trape Review, 


another, gradually accustomed 

traders to the idea of peace, 

and the fear of a slump has 
been dissipated. Since Monday, Nov. 
11, when the German armistice was 
signed, makers have had time to 
survey the situation, and though iron 
and steel shares here and there have 
declined in value, market.day, Nov. 14, 
found the trade calm and generally con- 
fident. Lower prices for the time being, 
of course, are averted by government 
control. How long this will continue 
nobody knows at present. David Lloyd 
George told the trade unionists and 
manufacturers recently that he intended 
to keep wages at their present figure 
for six months. This is taken as an 
implication that prices also will be 
maintained, since wages are such an im- 
portant factor in production. This al- 
ready has had a beneficial effect in en- 
couraging the placing of orders. It is 
not the fear of any general collapse 
of trade, but of a fall from the infla- 
tions of the war that makes people 
cautious. 

It is well enough known that heavy 
tonnages of iron and steel are wanted. 
What buyers, .and particularly mer- 
chantsp fear is that when they have 
rushed in their orders prices may be re- 
vised downward, involving them in 
heavy loss. Comparative security in 
this respect will, it is thought, bring 
out a lot of new business. Although pig 
iron makers are as well off as any- 
body, they have been feeling a little 
uncomfortable, in view of the fact that 
with many of them war orders con- 
stitute 90 per cent of their bookings. 
At present, they do not readily see their 
way to the speedy replacement of this 
business. 


Pig Iron Makers Have Advantage 


However, they are better situated than 
the makers of finished material. Iron 
can be bought relatively low because 
of the bonus paid by the government 
to the pig iron maker, under the name 
of a subsidy, and which presumably 
will be continued. It is likely enough 
that when the consumer thi over 
the obvious advantage this arrangement 
affords him, he will rush to place his 
pig iron orders. It does not seem prob- 
able that the government will alter this 
subsidy arrangement, although the iron 
will be wanted for peace requirements 
instead of for war. The authorities are 
not less anxious than other people to 
keep business steady, and keep clear of 
any kind of catastrophe. 

In the Cleveland district buying goes 
on steadily. Consumers are endeavoring 
to place their full allotments for the 
month with makers; but the latter adopt 
a cautious attitude, owing to the trans- 
portation difficulties. Trucks are scarce, 
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making it practically impossible to guar- 
antee delivery. Forge iron is sufficiently 
plentiful to enable makers to accept or- 
ders into next year. In the hematite 
department the output just about meets 
requirements, and is carefully allotted 
to British houses, with occasional par- 
cels for the allies. 

Although nothing cataclysmic has hap- 
pened in connection with finished iron 
and steel since the arrival of peace, 
the trade has been almost everywhere 
more or less affected. A number of 
cancellations have taken place, though 
not enough yet to affect production, in 
view of the fact that all the works have 
customers who are only too glad to ob- 
tain a supply of commercial material. 
If the warehouses can be assured of 
steady prices for a reasonable period, 
they will be anxious to restock. Over- 
seas business is solely dependent on the 
tonnage available, which at present, es- 
pecially with the Teutons to feed, is a 
very uncertain quantity. 


Lengthy Holiday Demanded 


The trade had its full share of peace 
celebrations. In one respect the em- 
ployers were lucky. Most works were 
getting their fires ready to start up on 
Monday, when the news of peace came. 
Of course a holiday was declared at 
once, without material loss of fuel. As 
a rule, the rejoicings were kept up for 
a couple of days. One remarkable de- 
velopment was an application from the 
men to-the management for a peace 
bonus. At some works, this took the 
formidable form of a claim for a week’s 
holiday with a week’s wage. At one 
establishment the demand was put for- 
ward on behalf of 3000 workpeople. 
The manager diplomatically pointed out 
that the works were still under control 
by the government. To it, he prom- 
ised to refer the claim. In a few cases 
small gifts of half a day’s to a full 
day’s wages were made. The incident 
is looked upon as ominous of the temper 
with which wage matters are likely to 
be regarded in future. In view of the 
very large earnings of the men for some 
time past, the demand for more is 
looked upon as indicating a greedy 
spirit, at least. A great deal of un- 
easiness exists with reference to labor, 
which has made the government declaza- 
tion mentioned herein the more welcome. 


As showing the kind of development 
likely to ensue, a large firm of boiler 
coverers had 20 gangs sent back from 
war factories, where they had been en- 
gaged, with a message that the govern- 
ment éxpected their employers to find 
work for them in their yards. Fortun- 
ately the firm was able to do this. 


The coal situation has eased up 
somewhat and supplies have improved 
a little. The government already is at 
work releasing men from the army, 
and ex-soldiers are re-entering the pits 
at the rate of 600 per day. This will 
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speedily have an effect in helping along 
the deficient coal supply. 

Scrap dealers are greatly perturbed as 
to the effect of the enormous quantities 
of scrap which must soon be forthcom- 
ing from France. The lowest estimate 
of this puts the tonnage at one-half 
million. It is considered fortunate that 
the government has the price of this 
controlled, so that a slump ought to be 
avoided, 

Galvanized sheet concerns are waking 
up, and are looking for big business 
when orders can be freely placed. No 
substitute for these sheets has been 
found which has the least hope of sup- 
planting them. Considerable business . 
already is being offered. 


Soldering of Sheet Zinc 


It is pointed out by W. H. Hend- 
ricks, general sales engineer New 
Jersey Zinc Co., that zinc is the 
most easily soldered of all sheet 
metals. Like anything else, however, 
in order to obtain good results, it 
is mecessary that the operator be 
familiar with his work. Most fail- 
ures in the attempt to secure joints 
of the desired strength and quality 
where sheet zinc is concerned, are 
due to overheating the metal. This 
may occur from too long an appli- 
cation of the soldering iron or due 
to its being overheated. 

Only a quick pass of the soldering 
iron over the metal is needed to pro- 
duce a stable joint. Otherwise, the 
zinc is either melted or its internal 
structure becomes changed by the 
overheating, with a resultant weaken- 
ing of the metal, a condition that 
frequently produces this complaint, 
Sheet zinc melts at 789 degrees Fahr. 
The best results are obtained by 
using a soldering iron that has not 
become so hot as to become dull 
red in color. Too often the mis- 
take of heating the iron to a dull 
red before applying occurs and be- 
comes a factor in preventing a good 
job. Less than 932 degrees Fahr. 
are necessary in getting the iron to 
the proper heat to solder joints, when 
sheet zinc is utilized, by the quick 
application previously referred to. 

t is customary to use half and 
half solder and with its intelligent 
application excellent work can be 
accomplished. Preceding the actual 
operation, however, 2 “cut acid” flux- 
ing solution, or a solution of zinc 
chloride acidulated with muriatic 
acid, should be applied to the metal 
being prepared for the work. As is 
true of other metals, care should 
be observed to insure the sheet zinc 
being first free from dirt or grease, 
particularly along the line to be 
soldered, and the customary precau- 
tion should be taken in making sure 
that the seam surfaces are in per- 
fect contact. These details are es- 
sential in the successful soldering of 
sheet zinc or other nonferrous metals. 
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American Engineers to Aid France 


Commission of Country's Leading Engineering Talent Sails to Place Its Services at 


the Disposal of France and Belgium in Reconstruction—Will Attend Paris 
Congress—Tentative Program is Announced 


France and Belgium in the 
reconstruction period which 
those countries now face, is to 
be contributed in large measure by the 
United States. One of the most im- 
portant commissions among those 
already formed or now being formed, 
is the commission of eminent engi- 
meers which sailed recently. It is 
made up of nine delegates from four 
of America’s leading engineering so- 
tieties. These men are to attend a 
reconstruction congress 
Paris late in December. 
For the first time in history a 
President of the United States is 
attending a conference in a foreign 
land. For the first time in history a 
French society has invited foreign 
$ocietics to co-operate with it. At 
the invitation of the French Society 
of Civil Engineers, the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers asked the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
mecers, the American Society of 
ining Engineers and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers each 
to name one delegate. Because this 
is the first time France has gone out- 
side for such assistance, it indicates 
her realization of her great needs in 
reconstructing her ruined lands, in 
rehabilitating her industries and in 
expanding facilities for the utilization 
of her natural resources. It suggests 
her desire to fesume as quickly as 
possible her place in the commerce 
of the world. 


| ae aid for both 


Chairman Analyzes Mission 


In an interview before sailing, Maj. 
James F. Case, who is chairman of 
the delegation, outlined the purposes 
of the commission in the following 
statement: 


We expect that this conference with 
the French engineers will lead to the 
solicitation of the aid of American 
engineering and capital in the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation work in 
France. Among the principal ques- 
tions to be considered are the utiliza- 
tion of commercial ports, the develop- 
ment of navigable waterways, the 
development and _ standardization of 
hydroelectric power, the improvement 
of roads, technical education, and 
agricultural engineering. The con- 
gress, however, has not limited itself 
to any special group of questions, and 
the deliberations in which the Amer- 
ican delegation will join will take in 
all the problems likely to arise in the 
rehabilitation of France. 

_ It has been intimated to us that it 
is the French hope to build up two 
great ports on the Atlantic coast to 
compete with the German ports of 
Hamburg and Bremen. Whether the 
plan of the French engineers is to 
take over Brest and other ports de- 
veloped by the American army engi- 
neers we do not know yet, but we 
know from the French that their idea 
is to run railroads eastward over 
Europe to compete with the old Ger- 
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called in 


man commercial idea of Berlin-to- 
Bagdad, if that idea survives in the 
rehabilitated Germany. The possible 
use of the American military railways 
in this scheme is another question we 
know nothing about yet. 

The interior waterways and canals 
of France must be greatly improved 
and enlarged for the needs of her 
commerce, as do her highways and 
her railways everywhere. She must 
make great use of her dormant elec- 
tric power in her industries, and it is 
estimated that she has undeveloped 
about 7,000,000 horsepower that may 
be converted in hydroelectric plants. 

The French engineers have said _ that 
they have been greatly impressed with 
the exhibition of American engineering 
and industrial efficiency exhibited in 
our armies, and they desire to adopt 
American methods in commerce, in- 
dustry, and engineering education. 
France has suffered a great loss in 
manpower, and she needs the most 
modern machinery for her factories. 
While her technical education for 
experts in engineering is excellent, 
the French engineers say they have 
seen much to admire in our trade 
schools for education of men dealing 
with the smaller problems, and the 
full play of our delegation will be 
brought to bear on the desire for 
that fundamental education. 

Our delegation has been chosen of 
men of wide experience, so that we 
may inform the French engineers of 


,our methods of engineering in all 


branches, including agricultural, and 
involving the restoration of the ruined 
lands, and bring back the widest 
amount of information and data to 
the American engineering societies. 


The high rank of the men who 
make up the commission is_ best 
shown by their past records and 
present connections. Most of the 
members chosen are affiliated with 
more than one branch of engineering. 
The six members who represent the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
are: Maj. James F. Case, chairman; 
George W. Fuller, A. M. Hunt, Nel- 
son T. Lewis, George F. Swain and 
George W. Tillson. 

Maj. James F. Case is a member 
of the staff of the American Inter- 
national Corp., Philadelphia. For 13 
years he was the army director of 
public works in the Philippine islands 
where he aided greatly in solving the 
sanitation problems of both Manila 
and Havana. 

George W. Fuller, 170 Broadway, 
New York, is an expert in hydraulic 
and sanitation. He has been con- 
sulting engineer on the New York 
filtration plants as well as those in 
Baltimore and approximately 20 other 
large cities. He also is a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

A. M. Hunt, former American naval 
officer, member of the naval con- 
sulting board, the ship protection 
general committee of the United 


States shipping board, etc., is presi- 
dent of the Peyton-Hunt Engineering 
Co. He conducts a consulting en- 
gineer’s office at 55 Liberty street, 
New York, and is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers as well as of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

Nelson P. Lewis, New York City, 
is chief engineer of the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment of that city. 
He is an expert on city planning and 
subsurface structures. 

George F. Swain, 1988 Common- 
wealth avenue, Boston, retired recent- 
ly as president of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, of 
which he remains a member. He is 
an expert in hydraulics and railroad 
construction. For many years he 
was a member of the faculties of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Applied Science. He is likewise a 
professor at Harvard university, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

George W. Tillson, consulting engi- 
neer for the department of public 
works, Brooklyn, is an expert in high- 
ways and sanitation engineering. 

Charles T. Main, 201 Devonshire 
street, Boston, represents the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
He served as president of that body 
in the 1917-18 period and as man- 
ager for three years prior to that. 
He is a life member of the organiza- 
tion. 

L. B. Stillwell, consulting engineer, 
100 Broadway, New York, is an jm- 
portant electrical engineer. He is a 
member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and a past presi- 
dent of that society, which he repre- 
sents on the commission 

E. Gybbon Spilsbury is an expert 
in civil engineering, general construc- 
tion work and mines. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Civil! 
Engineers and the American Society 
of Mining Engineers. He represents 
the latter society on the commission. 


Study Reconstruction 


At a_ special meeting of the Amer- 
ican Boiler Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, held in Cleveland, Dec. 16, to 
discuss problems of reconstruction, it 
was decided unanimously to let the 
war service committee of the organ- 
ization continue as a reconstruction 
committee, whose duty it would be 
to work out the problems of recon- 
struction as it had to do with the 
boiler-making industry. A price-fixing 
committee was also appointed at the 
meeting, and this committee will make 
a study of prices. 

The association will be represented 
at the January meeting of the United 
States chamber of commerce which 
has called a special meeting to dis- 
cuss problems of reconstruction as 
they have to do with all industries. 
The association unanimously adopted 
General Goethals’ letter on the can- 
cellation of war contracts. 















































Big Adjustment Task Now is Begun 


War Department Sets in Motion System for Settlement of Thousands of Unfilled 
Contracts—Local Boards to Weigh Facts and Endeavor to Reach Agree- 






ments—Government Material Will be Offered Gradually 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 17.—Meth- 
ods of contract adjustment 
have been put into effect by 


the war department. An- 
nouncement of the manner of operating 
machinery for this purpose has been 
made by Benedict Crowell, director of 
munitions. There are thousands of 
contracts outstanding on which commtt- 
ments for raw material for the future 
have been made, on which much -aw 
material -has been received, on which 
there is a large amount of work in 
various stages of completion on its way 
through plants. 
The department has first to determine 
as to each of these contracts whether 
it is to be carried through, whether the 
rate of amount of production is to be 
so reduced that the manufacturer can 
gradually taper off and get into his ac- 
custcmed civilian work, or whether the 
contract is to be terminated at once. 
These questions, the department /ias 
stated, have to be decided with due re- 
gard to the conditions of the particular 
industry and the importance of preserv- 
ing the continuous employment of labor. 
“When decided there remains a very 
serious problem of how to arrive at a 
just and prompt determination of what 
is due the contractor as a result of such 


reduction or termination of the con- 
tract,” said Mr. Crowell. “Promptness 
of this adjustment is exceedingly im- 


portant. If all the steps for the deter- 
mination of the amount due contractors 
under these widely scattered contracts 
had to be centralized in Washington, no 
matter how large and expert the force, 
it would take undue time and impose 
serious burdens on the contractors.” 


Machinery Put Into Play 


To meet this situation the department 
has put into effect the necessary ma- 
chinery. The contractor will make an 
inventory of the raw material on hand, 
work in. process, and finished articles 
ready for delivery, and any other items 
of costs, with figures on the various 
elements of cdst which have entered 
into the getting ready for production, 
such as new buildings and machinery not 
otherwise taken care of. This will be 
checked by accountants of the war de- 
partment. These statements in the 
majoritv of cases will then be presented 
to the district boards organized in many 
of the larger cities which are the centers 
of ptfoduction, such as Boston, Bridge- 
port, Conn., New York, Rochester, 
Philade'nhia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Detroit. St. Louis, etc. 

A board to deal with ordnance con- 
tracts at each of these places is presided 
over by the district ordnance chief, who 
in every case is a civilian and a prom- 
inent husiness man of the community, 
frequently, prior to the war, having been 
connected with industires along similar 
lines to those now engaged in war work. 
Another member of the board generally 
is the regional advisor of the war in- 


dustries board. Such advisors are prom- 
inent business men, often selected for 
the position by the local chamber cf 
commerce and in intimate touch with the 
problem of adjustment presented, by 
reason of experience with the industries 
in their localities getting ready for war 
production. The latter three members 
are generally already available on the 
staff of the ordnance chief. With a 
board so constituted, the public, the gov- 
ernment and the industries, it is claimed, 
will feel assured that a just and prompt 
settlement ‘may be arrived at. 

These boards will endeavor to reach 
a settlement with the contractor along 
the lines of the policy laid down by the 
war department in Washington, as an- 
nounced in circulars it has issued and 
which have been published in substance 
by Tue Iron Trave Review. Wherever 
a settlement can be reached between the 
contractor and a board, the board will 
make its recommendation to Washing- 
ton and the settlement will be finally ap- 
proved and the amount involved will be 
paid promptly and in full. Wherever 
there is a difference of opinion between 
the board and the contractor, a state- 
ment thereof may be made to the sev- 
eral claims boards in this line of work 
in Washington who will consider the 
matter from the data presented by the 
local boards and endeavor to reach a 
settlement with the contractor. Failing 
this, there has been set up in the war 
department a board of contract adjust- 
ment to assist the secretary of war. 
This board as far as the war depart- 
ment is concerned is the final tribunal 
in such cases. Of course, if the con- 
tractor is still dissatisfied with such de- 
cision, he may appeal to the court of 
claims. 

The war department hopes that by chis 
set-up a large proportion of the cases 
may be settled by the local boards and 
no appeals will be necessary. Since these 
local boards will be in touch with the 
local industry and they will have before 
them the great importance of a fair and 
prompt settlement Mr., Crowell points 
out, the industries themselves will have 


confidence that they will receive fair 
treatment and by decentralizing the work 
a prompt settlement may be accom- 
plished. 


“The war department recognizes that 
it is highly important to make provision 
for cases where contractors have such a 
considerable part of their working capi- 
tal tied up in expenditures for labor and 
other disbursements on unfinished work 
that without a speedy repayment to the 
contractors of at least a part of this 
sum, they cannot make that prompt re- 
turn of the plants to commercial work 
essential to prevent a break in their con- 
tipuous operation and empolyment of 
labor,” Mr. Crowell said. “In many 
such cases, while it is practicable to de- 
termine readily a minimum sum which 
will be within the fieure of ultimate 
settlement, it will frequently be difficult 


to fix with exactness the ultimate sum 
Without a delay which will lose to the 
government and the coutn-y the advan- 
tage of 2 speedy return of such plants 
to commercial work. Where this situa- 
tion éxists and to meet it, it will be 
the policy of the department to stand 
ready to enter into supplementary con- 
tractors with such contractors by which 
a sum not to exceed 75 per cent of the 
amount which it is certain will ulti- 
mately be paid by the government on the 
agreed basis of adjustment will be paid 
immediately to the contractor upon his 
consent to a termination of the original 
contract and a release to the govern- 
ment of its obligations thereunder, the 
department agreeing to pay subsequenily 
such additional sum as it may determine 
will complete payment to the contractor 
on the agreed basis of adjustment. The 
machinery outlined will be availed of in 
arriving at the terms of final settle- 
ment. 

“This plan will make it practicable for 
contractors to secure almost immediately 
a verv, substantial part of their working 
capital for use in switching back to com- 
mercial work, even where the circum- 
stances are such that the final deter- 
mination of the compensation to be paid 
cannot be so speedily arrived at.” 

In connection with the disposition of 
raw materials by the war department, 
Secretary of War Baker last week said: 

“The war department, so far as it pos- 
sesses stocks of raw materials of one 
sort and another, is not going to dump 
them in the markets in such a way as 
to break the market and cause disrup- 
tion of the industries that produce these 
materials, but is going to work out a 
mthod of disposing of them in conjunc- 
tion with those who know most about the 
various materials, so as to allow the pro- 
duction of raw materials to be continued 
"o-maily. That means that our stocks 
will be sold from time to time so as 
nct to cause a stidden break in the mar- 
ket, and it does not mean that our stocks 
are going to be withheld in such a way 
as artificially to either enhance the mar- 
ket or maintain an improper basis of 
trice.” 


To Cancel Work on Many 
Wooden Vessels 


Washington, Dec. 17.—Announce- 
ment has been made that the ship- 
ping board has determined to dis- 
continue work on a considerable num- 
ber of wooden steamers which are in 
the early stages of construction, an¢ 
to cancel a considerable number of 
contracts for the construction of ves- 
sels of this type on which work has 
not yet been started. The cancella- 
tions will be made with every effort 
to do justice to the contractor and 
the action of the board looking to 
cancellations will be determined by © 
the question of the ultimate cost to 
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the government taking into consider- 
ation the actual progress of the work 
under these contracts, and the re- 
sultant cost of cancellation. Where 
the work is advanced and it appears 
that the completed ship can be dis- 
posed of by the government at a less 
loss than would be involved in in- 
demnifying the contractor upon can- 
cellation, the vessels will be complet- 
ed. Where, however, an accurate sur- 
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vey indicates that the loss to the 
government can be held to the mint- 
mum by cancellation, that will be 
the course pursued. 

Aside from contracts covering 60 
vessels, as to which the work is in 
its initial stages, it cannot be said 
at the moment how many cancella- 
tions of building contracts will re- 
sult from the board’s action. This 
depends upon the result of a survey. 


Spent More in Day than in 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 17.—Be- 
fore the United States en- 
tered the war, the record of 
one year’s purchases by the 

bureau of supplies and accounts was 
$27,000,000, according to the annual re- 
port of Admiral Samuel McGowan, pay- 
master general of the navy. Since then 
the high water mark was more than 
$30,000,000 in a single day. The total 
munitions purchased during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, amounted to 
more than $500,000,000. 

“In general,” says the report, “the 
fundamental principles of navy peace 
time purchasing—equal opportunity to 
all possible suppliers, definite standards 
of quality and complete publicity—have 
been maintained. The changed condi- 
tions in industry, however, have made 
necessary the use of the wartime power 
of fixing fair and just prices under 
which the navy pays a price based upon 
cost and a _ reasonable profit added 
thereto. In peace time, wide competi- 
tion gave assurance of reasonable prices; 
in war time, with demand outstripping 
supply in many lines, competition alone 
is not adequate. In addition, the 
changed conditions have made necessary 
the use of war time power to compel 
performance. The developments of the 
year in the observance of the funda- 
mentals and the new experience gathered 
in the use of the wartime powers have 
made the store of purchasing knowledge 
and records so complete as to warrant 
the statement that the navy purchasing 
has become a science.” 


Staff Greatly Enlarged 


The volume of work has been handled 
by a purchasing staff which has in- 
creased 14 times over during the year. 
In the prewar period there were less 
than a score all told of officers, clerks, 
stenographers and civilian experts. In 
the first few months of the war this 
small force expanded rapidly from 28 
to 53. The total at the time the re- 
port was completed was 402. 

“It has been noted that the navy spent 
considerably more than $1,500,000 a 
day,” says Admiral McGowan. “Busi- 
ness of this volume, particularly as it 
was centralized and controlled, became 
an important factor in the business of 
the entire nation. A knowledge of facts 
in each industry—the labor supply, the 
raw material supply, the fuel and power 
supply, the financial conditions, the ca- 
pacity of the industry for production, 
the orobable war demands, substitution 
for materials previously available, the 
priority in manufacture, previous and 
present costs of production and prewar 


expansion of producing capacity, the re- 
duction of consuming capacity, the trans- 
portation supply, the application of 
profit standards in the industries—of all 
these and many other facts which it be- 
came necessary to know as the scope 
of the purchasing became national— 
made specialization in the purchasing or- 
ganization a necessity. 

“On account of the rapid growth cf 
the purchasing organization during the 
year and the rapidly changing condi- 
tions in purchase procedure brought 
about by changes in law and by the new 
situations in industry and by the gaining 
of experience in meeting greater war 
needs, it was found necessary to take 
special steps to avoid lack of cohesion 
which would result from specialization. 
Five supervisory officers—all experienced 
officers of the regular navy—were as- 
signed direct charge each of several sec- 
tions.” 

The report then describes the admin- 
istrative work of this organization so as 
to keep the fighting navy supplied with 
its needs. 

“The pressure of war demand has not 
lessened the determination to continue 
to build among the industries of the 
country that regard for the navy pur- 
chasing which will continue as a real 
asset of good will,” continues Admiral 
McGowan. “It has been the principle 
that the navy business must ‘not only be 
right, but must look right.” Satisfying 
of every bidder that the action in award- 
ing contracts was in all cases proper, has 
taken much time and labor which mizht 
possibly have been better spent on more 
constructive work. However, it has 
been the intent to convince every rea- 
sonable bidder or contractor that the 
action taken by the navy has been right, 
having in view the interests of the gov- 
ernment in relation to the war and the 
rights of the industries of the country. 
These principles have been followed be- 
cause they were believed to be ‘good 
business’ and in addition the navy sensed 
the obligation owed to every contractor 
or bidder in his relation as a citizen. 

“Throughout the year a campaien ‘o 
extend the list of satisfactory bidders to 
whom the navy’s schedules might be sent 
was continued vigorously, with the co- 
operation and endorsement of trade or- 
ganizations, chambers of commerce and 
the press. Four thousand names of re- 
sponsible manufacturers were added ‘o 
the general mailing list—a total of 16,900 
firms standing as evidences of the navy's 
desire for wide publicity. This gen- 
eral mailing list included the names of 
all firms interested in seeing practically 
all. purchases the navy makes after news- 


_paper advertisement. In addition to this 


general list,.there is a classified list 
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Bainbridge Colby, of the national ship- 
ping board, stated that the total number 
of commitments for wooden steamers 
is 731. These vesse!s were contracted 
for when the world tonnage situation 
was at its most critical point. The 
number of wooden steamers contract- 
ed for was beyond the requirements 
of American trade, and in excess 
of the possible absorption by such 
trades. 


Pre-War Year 


covering about 15,000 different items. 
For each item of naval material, there 
is a list of all known producers in the 
country. This list was designed so that 
the navy might take the initiative and 
send the manufacturer complete bidding 
information and forms in a direct invi- 
tation to supply needed material. The 
wisdom of having the navy go to the 
manufacturer instead of waiting for the 
manufacturer to come to the navy is 
borne out by an examination of the 
results which show that in almost every 
instance the successful bidder was one 
to whom the navy had extended a direct 
invitation to bid. It is interesting to 
note that a position on the list has been 
much sought after, but that admission 
to the list was carefully guarded—there 
being an average of over 1800 appli- 
cants rejected each year. It is also in- 
teresting to note that this list has been 
of assistance to other purchasing 
branches of the government, being fre- 
quently referred to by others and, in 
one instance, a copy of every item hay- 
ing been furnished to another military 
organization. 

“An integral part of the campaign to 
secure more sources of supply has been 
the effort to get manufacturers to bid 
direct rather than through brokers «snd 
agents. This campaign has been partly 
one of education—a drive to wipe out 
an impression that influence can be 
brought to bear in securing navy busi- 
ness, together with the idea that a repre- 
sentative in Washington is in any way 
necessary in order to do business with 
the navy. 

“The co-operation of the department 
of justice in stamping out the objection- 
able middlemen has been of great serv- 
ice. In a report to the President, the 
attorney geneial condemned in no un- 
certain terms the contingent fee practice 
and practicers. In April, 1918, an au- 
thoritative statement of this position was 
published broadcast to navy suppliers 
through the medium of the ‘weekly 
notice of proposed purchases’.” 


Unfair Methods Charged 
by Commission 


Washington, Dec. 17.—The federal 
trade commission has issued a formal 
complaint against the National Bride 
Co., Indianapolis, charging it. with 
using unfair methods in tnadesxcom- 
petition. The National!«Bridge (Co. 
is engaged in making and) séilingede- 
signs and working plans: fdr:rbridge 
construction. The complaint/salleges 
on information and beliefoas |follows: 

“That Daniel B. Luten,. whos %n 
complete control of the’ concers;«in 
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1902 filed in the United States patent 
office an omnibus application relating 
to alleged improvements in reinforced 
concrete bridges, which application 
was finally rejected in 1911 as not 
agar 0 patentable subject matter. 
y revising and redrafiing the orig- 
inal application he presented claims 
covering features of bridge construc- 
tion conceived subsequently and suc- 
ceeded in procuring, through division- 
al applications, about 46 patents contain- 
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ing approximately 400 detailed claims. 
“That with the intent, purpose and ef- 
fect of compelling and coercing bridge 
contractors and builders to pay large 
sums of money as royalties for al- 
leged infringement of the several pat- 
ents, Luten, through the National 
Bridge Co., and his attorney, Frank 
H. Drury, of Chicago, procured about 
23 consent dectees, by agreeing with 
certain builders and contractors to 
waive claims against them for dam- 
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ages or to accept a trivial consid- 
eration, in view of their consent, and 
used these consent decrees as a basis 
for advertisement, which were circu- 
lated among bridge builders and con- 


tractors, and in which it was inti- 
mated that the decrees were entered 
after full trial on the merits.” The 


firm has been cited to appear before 
the commission in Washington on 
Jan. 20, 1919 to answer to the com- 
plaint of the commission 


Tariff Commission Urges Customs Reform 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 16.—The 
W innumerable items included 


in the metals schedule of 
the tariff; the differing 
stages of development of the indus- 
tries concerned; the varied nature 


and source of the materials used, ren- 
der the problems to be studied more 
numerous and sometimes more diffi- 
cult than those in any other sched- 
ule, says the second annual _ report 
of the United States tariff commis- 
sion. The progress of the commis- 
sion’s work in this field has been pe- 
culiarly hampered by the lack of 
money, and the difficulty of securing 
the services of qualified investiga- 
tors, it is declared. It has, how- 
ever, been pushed with such dispatch 
as was possible and specimens of 
what it has assembled in its tariff 
information catalog, in the form of 
reports on steel rails and quicksilver, 
are given. The catalog includes a 
considerable list of other metal items 
already covered with similar com- 
pleteness. 

Many metals with established meth- 
ods and lines of production and trade 
are said to have been seriously dis- 
turbed by the war. This has been 
notably true of tungsten, quicksilver, 
magnesite, chromite and manganese, 
the domestic production of which has 
been greatly expanded. The diffi- 
culty of readjustment to peace condi- 
tions led the commission to hold con- 
ferences at Denver and San Fran- 
cisco with those interested in tung- 
sten and quicksilver, and the oppor- 
tunity was taken to confer also with 
the interests concerned in the impor- 
tation and use of antimony. 


“Underwood Act 


The report takes occasion to point 
out inconsistencies of the existing 
Underwood-Simmons tariff act. “The 
investigations of the commission in 
various directions,” it declares, “have 
brought to its attention inconsisten- 
cies and inequalities of various kinds 
in the texts of the tariff laws as they 
now stand.” It points out that the 
classification of commodities is some- 
times illogical; duties upon finished 
products are not properly propor- 
tioned to the duties upon raw mate- 
rials; the same, or similar articles, 
are mentioned in different paragraphs, 
causing uncertainty to arise as to 
the rate of duty to be imposed. With 


Inconsistent” 


the accumulation of information on 
items of this sort, the commission 
has undertaken to systematize the 


material and to be prepared for an 
eventual simplification and smoothing 
of the language of the statute. The 
work is still in its early stages, and 





its prosecution necessarily depends 
upon the ability of the commission to 
enlarge its staff and to give the need- 
ed attention to the great number of 


commodities enumerated in the sta- 
tute. 
Some important changes in sub- 


stance are made in the recommenda- 
tions the commission previously made 
regarding revisions in the customs ad- 
ministrative laws. Most important is 
that by which the appointment of the 
chief customs officers is to be made 
by the secretary of the treasury in- 
stead of by the President. This 
would involve the automatic applica- 
tion to these appointments’ of rules 


and regulations. of the civil service 
law. The report says that the sec- 
retary of the treasury would make 


the appointments not within his own 
uncontrolled discretion, but subject 
to the provisions of the civil service 


law. On the other hand, the removal 
of these officials from the list of 
presidential appointees would make 


confirmation by the senate unrequired. 
It is further recommended that these 
customs officials should be appointed 
for terms of six instead of four years. 


The commission recommends the 
adoption of permissive legislation to 
establish free zones in ports, as al- 
ternative to the existing system of 
bonded warehouses, bonded manufac- 
turing warehouses, and repayment of 
drawbacks on exported dutiable goods 
of foreign origin. Legislation to this 
end now is pending. 

The commission has in preparation 
a report on the prevalence of unfair 
competition by foreign producers in 
the markets of the United States, par- 
ticularly that form of it commonly 
known as “dumping”. After reciting 
the investigation made on the sub- 
ject through questionnaires to manu- 
facturers, importers, retail merchants, 
etc., the commission says that by far 
the greater part of the several hun- 
dred replies received were to the 
effect that the writers knew of no 
specific instance of unfair competi- 
tion, although many complained that 
foreign goods, being cheaply pro- 
duced, were sold at lower prices than 
domestic goods in the United States. 


At some length the commission 
deals with its investigations of for- 
eign tariffs and commercial treaties. 


Some of. the data gathered have been 
published, while other material will 
be placed at the disposal of those 
in both the legislative and executive 
branches of the government who will 


be charged directly with the respon- 


sibility of peace readjustments. In 
particular the tariff commission has 





placed both its published and unpub- 
lished information at the disposal 
of the commission conducted under 
the supervision of Col. E. M. House, 
who has been in charge of gathering 
data which will be useful to the 
American commissioners at the peace 
conference, 


Conservation Division to 
be Made Permanent 


_ Washington, Dec. 17—The trans- 
fer of two organizations in the war 
industries board to the department 
of commerce is a new step to be 
taken in the near future. By direction 
of the President, the resources and 
conversion section, and the conserva- 
tion division will be made parts of 
the department of commerce. The 
resources and conversion § section’s 
work will be only temporary. The 
conservation division will be perma- 
nently incorporated in the depart- 
ment. 
The conservation division of the 
war industries board was known at 
hrst as the commercial economy 
board, and its function has been “the 


studious conservation of resources 
and facilities by scientific commer- 
cial and industrial economies.” The 


material gathered and the staff devel- 
oped will enable the department of 
commerce to carry on the work of 
eliminating waste and promoting pre- 
cision in business which it long has 
had in mind. 


Ore Restriction Removed 


Washington, Dec. 17.—Restrictions 
upon the importation of ocean ship- 
ments of iron ore, which limited the 
importations to shipments from Cuba 
and to shipments as ballast from 
Sweden or Spain, have been modified. 
The war trade board now permits the 
issuance of licenses for the importa- 
tion of calcined spathic iron ore 
originating in and coming from Eng- 
land, when shipped as_ back haul 
cargo. 


EY 


Selling Mine Rails 


The Pennsylvania Rail Co.; Leb- 
anon, Pa., has entered the market as 
a seller of mine rails which are pro- 
duced for this company on a coii- 
version contract by the Pennsylvania 
Brake Beam Co. at Danville, Pa. 
H. C. Gable, formerly general sales 
agent of the American Iron and Steel 
Mfg. Co., is president of the Penn- 
sylvania Rail Co. 
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Caution Shown 


By Detroit Motor Industry in Chang- 
ing to Prewar Basis 


Detroit, Mich., Dec. 15.—Resumption 
of Detroit’s vast motor car and truck 
industry on a prewar basis is marked 
by an attitude of uncertainty and cau- 
tion among the leading manufacturers 
which is reflected in a like degree 
among the multitude of accessory 
plants dependent upon them. While 
the changing of tools and machinery 
of war for those of peace is being 
accomplished with amazing rapidity 
in most of the larger plants which 
were engaged with munitions con- 
tracts, little will be attempted in the 
way of volume production of cars 
until the steel situation is more clearly 
readjusted. Prospects of a _ reduc- 
tion in steel prices is having its effect 
in holding up any large orders. Then 
too it is felt that the government has 
been too indefinite in its information 
as to how the labor, foreign trade and 
transportation problems are to be re- 
adjusted. 

Several months will be required to 
obtain delivery of all the materials 
that are needed to enable the motor 
car manufacturers to get back on a 
full production basis. In 1917 there 
were produced 1,718,000 passenger 
automobiles and 160,000 commercial 
vehicles, whereas under war restric- 
tions this year the total output of 
passenger cars will be slightly less 
than 1,000,000. Trucks produced for 
civilian use only last year totalled 
109,000, while this year they will reach 
182,000, a gain of 67 per cent. 

Except in a few instances machinery 
and tool makers are receiving no large 
orders for new or additional pliant 
equipment. The Ford Motor Co. is 
one of these exceptions. It is buying 
heavily so as to get back to its former 
production mark of 3000 cars a day 
early in January. While no official 
announcement has been made it is 
understood that the company will 
bring out a new model with electric 
self starter at a price well under the 
$500 mark. 

General Motors Corp. also is pre- 
paring to bring out a new low priced 
car at its Buick plant in Flint, Mich. 

The Lincoln Motor Co., the largest 
Liberty motor manufacturing plant in 
the country, is readjusting for ex- 
tensive operations in the motor car 
field. Announcement of plans are 
being withheld by President Henry 
M. Leland. 

Ordnance contracts aggregating 
$400,000,000 have been cancelled by the 
overnment in the Detroit district. 

his is the first of the gradual cur- 
tailment of production in this direc- 
tion and is spread among 609 plants. 

C. C. Jenks, manufacturer and presi- 
dent of the Security Trust Co., has 
been named civilian member of the 
board of claims which is to award 
compensation to war contractors who 
have incurred financial losses as a re- 
sult of cancellations. The other mem- 
bers of the board are F. J. Robinson, 
chief of the ordnance district; C. E. 
Huyette, Majors P. C. Thomas and 
C. W. Owston. Maj. James G. Heaslet 
in charge of aircraft production in the 
Detroit district, has demobilized his 
staff of 1500 workers. 

Among the new construction pro- 
jects is a foundry building for the 
Frederic B. Stevens Foundry Co., 
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at Third and Larned streets, for 
which the Whitehead & Kales Iron 
Works has the steel contract; a 
factory building for the Michigan 
Smelting & Refining Co., for which 
Whitehead & Kales have the steel 
contract and the Truscon Steel Co., 
the steel sash contract; a three-story 
reinforced concrete and steel factory 
for Carl E. Schmidt and a two-story 
factory for the National Twist Drill 
& Tool Co. at Brush street and Grand 
boulevard. 

Production of airplane and truck 
parts will be undertaken by the B. & 
H. Machine Products Co., recently 
organized by W. J. Baird, Andrew 
Baird and C. G. Howery. 

The Grand Rapids Brass Co., oper- 
ating plants in Grand Rapids and 
Lansing, is issuing $75,000 in bonds 
for plant extensions. 

The Owosso Iron & Metal Co. is 
erecting a large warehouse. 

The Lansing Co., Lansing, Mich., 
has contracted to supply the govern- 
ment with 400 electric industrial truck 
trailers a week. 


New Crane Plant is Being 
Built at Pittsburgh 


An industry new to Pittsburgh, that 
of crane building, rapidly is taking 
form in the construction at Sharps- 
burg of a new plant by the Pittsburgh 
Crane & Equipment Co. Until this 
company came into existence a few 
years ago, it was necessary for Pitts- 
burgh manufacturers to secure cranes 
outside the city, principally from the 
west. 

The property of the company, which 
is located at Nineteenth street, and 
Pennsylvania railroad in Sharpsburg, 
consists of about three acres, with a 
railroad frontage of 300 feet. Facili- 
ties for the shipment of large cranes 
are provided. The machine and erect- 
ing shop is to be provided with a 
traveling crane extending over. the 
railroad siding for loading and un- 
loading materials. The buildings will 
be of brick construction. The street 
and driveway entrance to the plant 
will be from Eighteenth street, which 
will permit of local shipments by 
truck. 

Specializing in electric and hand 
power traveling cranes, jib cranes, 
shop trucks and various other equip- 
ments for special machinery, foundry 
and structural work, the company will 
have ample facilities for construction 
and assembly. The cranes are to be 
fitted completely before shipment. The 
storage yard will be equipped with a 
crane for handling steel material. The 
Pittsburgh district, because of its 
many and varied industries, is prob- 
ably the larger user of cranes of any 
industrial center in the world. 


First Barge is Launched 


Only a few weeks after work was 
started upon it, the first of the barges 
for the United States railroad admin- 
istration was launched by the Fergu- 
son Steel & Iron Co., Buffalo, Dec. 

Three more are now on the ways 
and will be launched in quick suc- 
cession in the near future. These 
steel vessels are 150 feet long, draw 
12 feet deep and weigh 150 tons. 
They have a carrying capacity of 
500 tons and will be used on the 
New York state barge canal. 
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Steel Reports 


No Longer Called For By Canada 
War Trade Board 


Toronto, Dec. 16—The Canadian 
war trade board announces that in 
view of the easier steel situation, and 
especially the fact that certain Unit- 
ed States restrictions have been lifted 
and others modified permitting ship- 
ments of plates, boiler tubes, etc., 
to Canada more easily than in the 
past, it will be unnecessary in future 
to apply to the board for releases 
from stocks on forms which were 
provided for that purpose. Neither 
will it be necessary to supply month- 
ly reports. Dealers and others are 
at liberty to dispose of their stocks 
wherever they can, but the war trade 
board reserves the right to fix the 
price in the event of receiving com- 
plaints that charges are excessive. 

The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., has 
completed the construction at its 
Hamilton plant of two batteries of 
coke ovens, being 80 ovens in all 
with a total capacity of 950 tons per 
day. One battery now is in opera- 
tion and the remaining 40 ovens will 
be producing coke by about the end 
of the week. 

The department of marine has 
placed contracts for the construction 
of six steel vessels, in additien to 
the number which were awarded some 
time ago by the government. Two 
vessels of 8100 tons each will be built 
at Prince Rupert, B. C., by the John 
L. Mullen Construction Co., a Pitts- 
burgh concern which has leased the 
drydock and shipbuilding facilities at 
Price Rupert from the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway Co., and will make 
extensive improvements to the plant 
there. The Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Co., Port Arthur, Ont., will build 
two vessels of 4250 tons each to go 
through the Welland Canal in two 
sections and be joined at Montreal 
or Quebec. The Nova Scotia Steel 
Co., New Glasgow, N. S., will build 
the other two vessels. 





Holds Annual Convention 


After two days of continuous ses- 
sions, the annual salesmen’s conven- 
tion of the Miner-Morse Corp., Erie, 
came to an end Friday night, Nov. 
15. Pierre A. Miner gave an address 
on salesmanship in which he re- 
viewed the growth of the corpora- 
tion’s business in the past two years. 
Frank G. Diffin of New York City 
was toastmaster. He recently~ re- 
turned from England and gave an 
interesting recountal of his experi- 
ences. R. H. Perry of the National 
Drawn Steel Co., East Liverpool, O., 
responded to the toast “Salesman’s 
Loyalty.” The subject of “Export 
Trade After the War,” was ably 
handled by Charles W. Guttzeit of 
the Latrobe Electric Steel Co., New 
York. Thomas B. Davies of the 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, O., 
chose for his topic “After the War 
Prices,” and R. U. Conger, New York 
City, spoke on “The Future Steel 
and Financial Market.” R. E. Fitz- 
simons of the Fitzsimons Co., 
Youngstown, O., responded to the 
toast of “Confidence,” while that of 
“Leadership” was covered by F. H. 
Guppy of the Moltrup Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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4 Labor Plentiful as Industry Pauses . 


Question of Female Labor is Being Worked Out During Readjustment of Industry 
—Men to Get Preference—Soldiers and Sailors Are Assured 
of Jobs—Skilled Labor is in Demand 


ABOR conditions rapidly are being re- 
adjusted as industry gradually assumes 
In some parts of the 
country workmen have been laid off, but as a 
general rule, those who have been dismissed, 
have had little difficulty in obtaining employ- 
There seems to be a 
demand for skilled labor, and employers are 
now enabled to weed out the inefficient work- 
men whom they have had to dispense with. In 
the Kenosha, Wis., district the question of 
female employes, who took men’s positions, has 
At the present time a large 
number of women operatives have been laid off, 
and eventually all will lose their positions. 
Returning soldiers and sailors have been as- 
sured of employment in their former positions, 
and from all appearances other districts will 
follow the lead of Kenosha and replace the 
Every effort is being made 
in this district to keep the male force as intact 
Where cancellation 


peacetime pursuits. 


ment in other industries. 


been worked out. 


women with men. 


as possible. 


war contracts have been can- 
celled. and plants are resuming 
peacetime production. A _ large 
number of female operatives who re- 
placed men have been laid off and 
eventually all will lose their places. 
Every effort is being made to keep 
the male workmen employed. Where- 
ever practicable, where it has been 
necessary to close departments, the 
men have been transferred to other 
lines of work. At some places a few 
hundred men had to be dropped from 
the payrolls, but these men were able 
to obtain employment elsewhere. 
Despite the cancellation of war con- 
tracts and the temporary lull in busi- 
ness, industry in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict is beginning to pick up and de- 
mands for labor are growing larger. 
Many men were dismissed from their 
positions in this district but were able 
to obtain employment elsewhere, and 
at the present time there is a great 


T the Kenosha, Wis., district, many 


demand for all kinds of labor. Sta- 
tistics compiled by the Employers 
Association of Pittsburgh show that 


the number of employes dismissed in 
a recent week was 1603 skilled and 
3205 unskilled. The following week 
these figures had dropped sharply to 
42 and 40 respectively showing that 
the situation rapidly is being restored. 


Workmen’s Altitude Changes 


The employers in the Providence, 
R. L., district are continuing the proc- 
ess of weeding out inefficient men and 
women. There has been a _ general 
slackening in all industry in this sec- 
tion and some of the larger concerns 
have dismissed large numbers of em- 
ployes. The situation, however, is 
not acute. Probably the most striking 
element is the attitude of the work- 
men. The independent attitude re- 
sulting from the fact that there has 


and 


of war con- 


been plenty of work at good wages 
elsewhere, has disappeared and the 
men are anxious to hold their jobs 
with the result they are regular in 
attendance and are not constantly 
asking for increases in wages. 

In the Springfield, Mass., district, 


there has been a letup in the wheels 
of industry, and consequently a large 
number .of workmen have been laid 
off. At the present time there is a 
large amount of unskilled help and 
machine operators on the labor mar- 
ket in this district. Skilled men are 
having but little difficulty in obtain- 
ing positions and there is a great 
demand for first-class machinists. 

There are no serious conditions of 
labor in the Boston district at the 
present time. Owing to the return 
of the soldiers and sailors a number 
of requests for employment have been 
received by employers, and they are 
endeavoring to place the former sol- 
diers and sailors in satisfactory posi- 
tiens. The tendency of employers in 
this district is to keep as many em- 
ployed as long as possible. 

Labor conditions have suffered no 
great change in the Youngstown, O., 
district since the signing of the armis- 
tice, although several large under- 
takings have been completed and 
others discontinued. The demand for 
men has readily absorbed those let go 
and the prognosis is that these condi- 
tions will continue. In this district an 
ambitious program of organization 
has been undertaken by labor, but 
this has met with indifferent success. 

The cancellation of war contracts 
has materially affected industries in 
the Utica, N. Y., district and as a 
result a large number of employes 
have been laid off. Those that are 
skilled are being absorbed in other 
lines. The unskilled are idle and at 
present this class of labor is plentiful. 
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tracts has closed departments, the employes 
have been transferred to other lines of work. 
Skilled labor is in demand in all districts, but 
unskilled workmen are as a rule being laid off 
forced to 
Little difficulty is being had by these men in 
obtaining employment. 

Practically all plants have dispensed with 
overtime and many are now working but eight 
hours a day. There has been no reduction in 
wages, and from indications there will not be, 
as peacetime business is expected soon to re- 
sume vigorously. 
armistice, and the cancellation of war contracts, 
labor has taken a sudden turnover. 
no longer are threatening strikes, and constant- 
ly asking for increases in wages. 
dications labor has set aside the methods which 
it consistently pursued during the war. 
settlement of the female labor question is prob- 
ably the greatest which now faces employers, 
throughout the country. 


seek employment elsewhere. 


Since the signing of the 


The unions 
From all in- 


The 


No labor troubles of any kind have 
been experienced in the Muskegon, 
Mich., district since the signing of the 
armistice. Industrial conditions are 
practically the same as in prewar days. 
Cancellation of government work has 
been received, but in most cases em- 
ployers have switched over to regular 
lines without any change in their 
organizations. Very few men have 
been laid off, and those that were, 
ht been readily absorbed 1n other 
ines. 


War Labor Board Awards 
Wage Advances 


The war labor board has made an 
award in the case of the Reading 
Iron Co., Reading, Pa., increasing the 
wages of puddlers 15 per cent per 
ton over the rates in effect Aug. 4, 
those of puddle rollers and bar iron 
finishers 10 per cent and those of 
skelp finishers 8 per cent. The wages 
of all employes on an hourly basis in 
the tube mills, also including the 
maintenance men, the hammer men 
and forge men, are to be increased by 
5 cents per hour over the rates in 
effect Sept. 29, and those of piece 
workers in the tube mills by 15 per 
cent. All bonus and premium pay- 
ments are to be abolished. The 
minimum rate for adult workers must 
be 40 cents an hour. 

The board has also made an award 
in the case of the National Car 
Coupler Co., Attica, Ind., reinstating 
discharged employes and directing the 
company to negotiate with the em- 
ployes’ representatives for the de- 
termination of wages. 

The plan for collective bargaining 
through committees and the basic 8- 
hour day are upheld in both awards. 
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Shipwork Control 


By Fleet Corporation Now Being 
Lifted—Permits Not Requiréd 


Washington, Dec. 17.—Shipbuilding 
in the United States soon will be 
going forward upon its greatly en- 
larged scale without interference of 
the shipping board. Immediately pre- 
ceding the announcement of the re- 
tirement last week of Charles M. 
Schwab as director general of the 
Emergency Fleet corporation was a 
statement from the shipping board 
that all steel ship construction for 
domestic account and all wood ship 
construction for both domestic and 
foreign account now may be carried 
on without first having obtained per- 
mission of the board. 

Shipyards using steel in vessel con- 
struction today are in excellent shape 
for the programs built up from the 
orders on their books. More than 
1,000,000 tons of ship steel are in 
reserve in the various yards, enough 
to keep the builders busy for months 
to come. Shortage of boilers and 
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other marine power ¢quipment may 
extend the period over which this 
steel may be used, because, as ad- 
mitted by shipbuilding officials, hulls 
are piling up faster than they can be 
outfitted. 

In announcing the removal of re- 
strictions on steel and wood ship 
building, Bainbridge Colby of the 
shipping board said it is the intention 
of the board gradually to permit the 
return by the industry to full opera- 
tions without reference to the board 
or the Fleet corporation. For the 
present contracts for steel vessels for 
American shippers and for wood ships 
for both American and alien account 
convenience of 


may be filled at the 
the builders and later restriction on 
steel ships for foreign account will 
be removed. 

Charles Piez, vice president and 


general manager of the Fleet corpora- 
tion, who stepped aside to let Mr. 
Schwab have complete control of 
operations, now again assumes these 
duties. With Chairman Hurley 
abroad, Mr. Piez# now is the one 
directing authority in the Fleet cor- 
poration. 


Obituaries 


KING McLANAHAN of Holli- 
daysburg, Pa., one of the best 

@ known iron manufacturers in 
central Pennsylvania and com- 
monly referred to as the “grand old 


man” of the industry, died Dec. 13. 
He was 91 years old. 


George F. Brage, aged 70, prominent 
structural engineer of Dallas, Tex., died 
at his home in that city Dec. 10. 


Henry J. Cordesman, Cincinnati, 
founder of the Cordesman Machine 
Co., died at his home there, aged 74. 


Willard D. Straight, aged 38, for- 
merly associated with J. P. Morgan 

Co., and founder with James A. 
Farrell of the National Foreign Trade 
council, died of pneumonia in Paris 
recently. 


Louis C. Hyde, treasurer of Barney 
& Berry, Inc., skates, and formerly 
secretary of the Wason Mfg. Co., both 
of Springfield, Mass., died at his home 
in that city, Dec. 9, of pneumonia, 
aged 69 years. He was a director of 
the Stebbins Mfg. Co., a trustee of the 
Everett H. Barney estate and had 
been postmaster of Springfield 16 
years. 


Charles C. Christensen, for 40 years 
associated with the Allis-Chalmers or- 
Zanization as consulting engineer, died 
in Chicago, Dec. 13, aged 67 years. He 
was born at Copenhagen, Denmark, and 
came to America in 1880. He was as- 
sociated with the firm of Fraser & Chal- 
mers, which later became the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. He was a charter 
member of the American Association of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


Fitzhugh Lee, aged 48, manager of the 
manufacturing department of the Gras- 
selli Chemical Co., Cleveland, died Dec. 





14, of acute indigestion at his residence 


in that city. He entered the employ 
of the Grasselli company’s East Chi- 
cago plant in 1895 as a chemist and 


worked his way up to the superintend- 
ency of that plant. He was transferred 
to Cleveland in 1901 as assistant man- 
ager of the manufacturing department 
and in 1913 was promoted to be man- 
ager. He was educated at: Lafayette 
college, Easton, Pa. 


Edwin M. Marquis, assistant traffic 
manager of the Carnegie Stee! Co., 
died at his home in Haysville, Pa., 
Dec. 9. Mr. Marquis, who long had 
been identified with transportation 
and traffic, was born in Beaver coun- 
ty and began his career as a tele- 
graph operator for the Pennsylvania 
ines west. He later entered the divi- 
sion fréight office of the Panhandle 
system at Pittsburgh and still later 
became assistant general freight agent 
of the Ohio River railroad at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. In October, 1901, he 
entered the traffic department of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Charles H. Johnson, who was gen- 
era] manager of the Pittsburgh, Law- 
rence, Keystone and the Mahoning 
Limestone companies, and president 


of the Johnson Bronze Co., the Na- 
tional Stone Co., and the Bessemer 


Loam Sand Co., New Castle, Pa., died 


at his home in that city, Dee. 10, 
after an illness of four weeks. Mr. 
Johnson was born in Clinton, Pa., 


48 years ago. He was graduated from 
the New Castle high school and at- 
tended Allegheny college and Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He was graduated from the fatter in- 
stitution as a mining engineer. After 
completing his schooling, he spent a 
year and one-half at the Mesaba 
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range in Minnesota and then returned 
to New Castle and became associated 
with his father in the limestone and 
other industriés. 


England Pays Tribute to 
Late W. J. Keep 


Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 22.—At a 
meeting of the Birmingham Metal- 
lurgical Society earlier in the month, 
President Isaac E. Lester called upon 
Prof. T. Turner of Birmingham uni 
versity to present a resolution on the 
death of W. Jj. Keep. Professor 
Turner, before presenting the resolu- 
tion, said that Mr. Keep had been very 
well known throughout America and 
throughout the world as an authority 
upon the metallurgy of iron and his 
researches had been taken advantage 
of by many in Great Britain. “Mr. 
Keep,” said Professor Turner, “visited 
Birmingham on two occasions and 
once had an opportunity of visiting 
him at his home in America. In fact 
I knew Mr. Keep quite intimately and 
carried on a large correspondence 
with him extending over a period of 30 
years. Mr. Keep was a man who had 
received an excellent scientific train- 
ing and also had had a very long 
works experience, being superintendent 
of a plant employing some thousands 
of hands. He was likewise a man of 
high moral character and represented 


the best American traditions and 
ideals. His death was a loss to the 
whole metallurgical industry and 


especially to the foundry world.” He 
then proposed that they send an ex- 
pression of their respectful sympathy 
with Mrs. Keep and family in their 


bereavement. This was seconded by 
F. J. Cook. The silent standing 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Keep 


was wunhanimous. 


Stoves Being Added 


\ shortage of coke has forced the 
blowing out of the furnace of the 
Sharpsville Furnace Co., Sharpsville, 
Pa. The management proposes dur- 
ing the suspension of operations to 
carry forward several improvements 
which had been started while the fur- 


nace was in blast. Four new brick 
stoves are planned, two of which 
already have been constructed. Two 


of the old iron stoves replaced by 
the brick stoves will be removed dur- 
ing the suspension, which is not ex- 
pected to be for more than 30 days. 


New Ovens Ready 


Sixty new coke ovens of the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordmance Co., at the 
Cambria plant at Rosedale, Pa., are 
about to be blown in. Another bat- 
tery of 60 ovens is in course of con- 
struction but the original plans of 
the company which called for the con- 
struction of several hundred ovens 
probably will not be carried out. 


New and special equipment is being 
purchased by the Standard Screw 
Products Co., Detroit. About $175,000 
is being expended to permit of quan- 
tity production of special products in 
its line as well as bolts of high tensile 
strength finished from. forge blanks. 
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HARLES PIEZ, who has been 

vice president since the latter 

part of 1917 and vice president 

and general manager of the 
Emergency Fleet corporation, Phila- 
delphia, since last August, has been 
elected to succeed Charles M. Schwab, 
who recently resigned as director gen- 
eral of shipping. It has been an- 
nounced erroneously that Mr. Piez 
had resigned his Fleet corporation 
connection to return to his duties as 
president of the Link Belt Co., Chi- 
cago. e intended and desired to do 
this but has been prevailed upon to 
remain with the Fleet corporation for 
the time being. It has been stated 
that the appointment is particularly 
opportune, since no one connected 
with the corporation has been so 
intimately in touch with the actual 
work of the ship yards or has so com- 
prehensive a knowledge of the mani- 
fold activities of the corporation as 
Mr. Piez. Bainbridge Colby of the 
board of trustees of the Emergency 
Fleet corporation said: “The assump- 
tion by Mr. Piez of the duties which 
Mr. Schwab laid aside is logical, and 
the board of trustees felt great 
pleasure in signalizing their apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Piez’s indefatigable labors, 
and their high esteem of his abilities 
in electing him to this position of 
chief authority. in the corporation.” 
The shipping control committee of 
the United States shipping board con- 
sisting of P. A. S. Franklin, chair- 
man, H. H. Raymond and Sir Connop 
Guthrie, likewise resigned and _ the 
resignations were accepted by the 
shippingboard to take effect on Dec. 

James McCrory, secretary and man- 
ager of sales of the American Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, is in Cuba for a brief vaca- 
tion. 

M. C. Brandt has joined the sales 
force of the Laughlin & Barney Ma- 
chinery Co., and will have charge of 
the tool room equipment department 
of the company. 

A. W. Tyler has been elected vice 
president and general manager of the 
C. A. S. Products Co., Columbus, O., 
manufacturer of steering gears. He 
succeeds the late James W. Graham. 


W. D. Appel, who at one time was 
motor engineer of the Steel Products 
Co., Cleveland, now is affiliated with 
the engineering department of the 
Curtiss Engineering Corp., Garden 
City, Long Island, N. Y. 


B. C. Sawyer, who has been connected 
with the Carnegie Steel Co. in the Cleve- 
land district in the capacity of a sales- 
man, has resigned to accept a position 
with the Querber Engineering Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Charles O. Rowe, district repre- 
sentative of the Hess Steel Corp., 
Baltimore, has been placed in charge 
of the branch office of the company 





Men of the [ron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


recently established at 517 Widener 
building, Philadelphia. 

Joseph T. Dougherty, superintendent 
of the Mercer works, South Sharon, 
Pa., of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 


Co., is seriously ill at his home in 


Sharon, having suffered a stroke of 
apoplexy Dec. 11, 

-R. W. Knowles, formerly chief en- 
gineer and factory superintendent of 
the Electric Products Co., Cleveland, 
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has become affiliated with the Baker 
R. & L. Co., Cleveland. He will be 
assistant to John H. Hertner, chief 
engineer. 

Hayden F. White, who has repre- 
sented the Independent Pneumatic 
Tool Co., Chicago, in the home, De- 
troit and Milwaukee districts for 
some years, has been transferred to 
the branch office and service station 
established in Cleveland on Dec. 15, 
at 1103 Citizens building. 

James P. Keene, one of the original 
stockholders and organizers of the 
Sharpsville Boiler Works, Sharps- 
ville, Pa., and who has been general 
manager of the company for the past 
few years, has resigned his position 
and disposed of his interest in the 
company. 

Bertram S. Stephenson has resigned 
his position as assistant to Jay C-. 
McLauchlan, chief of the pig iron 
section of the steel division of the 
war industries board and has resumed 
his former duties as Pittsburgh district 
manager of sales for M. A. Hanna & 
Co., Cleveland. 


W. C. Wright, of the 
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Founders’ association, was the speak- 
er at the regular monthly meeting 
of the New England Foundrymen’s 
association, held at the rooms of the 
Exchange club, Boston, Dec. 11. Mr. 
Wright presented an illustrated talk 
on the subject of “Machine Mold- 
ing.” 

J. W. Dickson, who has been work- 
ing with the pig iron section of the 
steel division of the war industries 
board at Washington, assisting in the 
allocation of supplies for war pur- 
poses, has resumed his former con- 
nection with E. W. Mudge & Co.,, 
Pittsburgh. 

William P. Dalton, who for many 
years was chief engineer of the Sche- 
nectady plant of the American Loco- 
motive Co., has been made assistant 
works manager of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. For the 
past three years, Mr. Dalton has been 
engaged in war work with the Wash- 
ington Steel & Ordnance Co. 

Robert Perry, secretary and treas- 


urer of the Nationa] Drawn Steel 
Co., East Liverpool, O., and A. U. 
Richardson, assistant to Mr. Perry, 


have severed their connection with 
the company and are planning to en- 
gage in another enterprise. No one 
has as yet been selected to succeed 
them. 

Harry E. Bailey, formerly connected 
with the Washington sales staff of the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., is with 
the lst battalion of the Ist gas regi- 
ment; American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. He has written a number of 
poems depicting life at the front which 
has been published in pamphlet form and 
distributed to his friends in this coun- 
try. Mr. Bailey is a brother of William 
Bailey, vice president of the Fulton Stel 
Corp., Fulton, N. Y. 

L. E. Schumacher, who for the past 
eight years has been chief inspector 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
promoted to be works manager of 
the Krantz Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., a subsidiary of the Westinghouse 
company. Prior to coming to the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
in June, 1900, he was employed at 
the Niagara Falls Power Co., which at 
that time was the largest electric water 
power installation in the world. His 
first duty was the erection of switch- 
boards. After two years he was trans- 
ferred to the testing department where 
his previous experience was valuable 
in testing the various types of elec- 
trical apparatus. Later he was pro- 
moted to the position of general fore- 
man of this department. In 1908 he 
was made assistant chief inspector, 
and in 1910 became chief inspector 
which position he held until his latest 
promotion. Mr. Schumacher is a 
member of the superintendents’ coun- 
cil, past president of the foreman’s 
association, treasurer of the athletic 
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association, and past president of the 
oldest tenpin league of Allegheny county, 
Pa. all of which are Westinghouse 
organizations. In addition, he was 
a member of the Edgewood Golf club 
and the board of governors of the 
Allegheny mountain division of the 
Amateur Athletic association. 

Frank M. Taylor, has resigned as 
director of purchases for the Parish 
& Bingham Co., Cleveland, effective 
Jan. 1, 1919. Mr. Taylor contem- 
lates the opening of a sales office 
in Chicago, shortly after that time, 
to represent manufacturers in Ohio 
particularly, who wish permanent 
sales representation in that territory. 
James Weaver, general manager of 
the Harlan & Hollingsworth plant at 
Wilmington, Del., of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp., has resigned to 
become vice president of the Pullman 
Co. He is succeeded by E. B. Ger- 
main, Boston, general manager of 
‘he Moore plant, Elizabeth, N. J. 
ther changes follow: FE. H. Ewertz, 
reneral superintendent of the Victory 


_ap lant, Squantum, Mass., becomes gen- 


bral manager of the Moore plant; 
S. W. Wakeman, general manager 
of the Fore River plant. Quincy, 


Mass., and the Squantum plant, takes 
charge of the Buffalo turbine and 
Frovidence, R. I., boiler shops; W. H. 
Benson, superintendent of hulls at 
the Fore River plant, is promoted to 
general superintendent of the Vic- 
tory plant; and Harry Gould. sunper- 
intendent of machinery at the Fore 
River plant, to be general superin- 
tendent of that plant. 


Add Many New Members 
to Institute List 


The American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute announces the election of the 
following active membersship: 


Edward Thomas Butler, Trumbull Steel Co., War- 
ren, 0. 

Whiteford R. Cole, president, Napier Iron Works, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Stewart J. Cort, Bethlehem Steel Co., South Beth- 


lehem, Pa. 
L. C. Crewe, LaFollette Coal & Iron Co., LaFollette, 
Tenn. 


Charles F. Fairbanks, Boston. 
Samuel Lewis, Bethiehem Steel Co., South ®»th- 
lehem, Pa. 
William H. Lindsey, vice president, Napier lion 
Works, Nashville, Tenn. 
Henry R. Moore, 
Youngstown, 0. 

J. M. Overton, president, Suwanee Iron Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Harry Wharton Summers, Carnegie Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


The following have been elected to 
associate membership in the institute: 

H. F. Ambrose, Standard Iron Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. ‘ 

Edgar F. Blessing, Doehler Die Casting Co., 
Brooklyn. 

James A. Green, president, the Matthew Addy 
Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

L. F. W. Hildner, vice president, Pittsburgh Bridge 
& Iroh Works, Pittsburgh. 

George E. Klingelhofer, president, Pittsburgh Bridze 
& Tron Works, Pittsburgh. 

James Thomas Moltrup, president, 


Republic Iron & Steel Ca., 


Moltrup Steel 


) Products Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Joseph Richard Rogers, president, A. Haukey & 


'©o., Inc., Rochdale, Mass. 
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Quincy W. Wales, Brown-Wales Co., Boston. 

Thomas Coleman Ward, president, Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co., Pittsburgh. 

Thomas A. Arthur, vice president, Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co., Pittsburgh. 

Arthur Forbes Braid, Metal & Thermit Corp., New 
York City. 

Frank H. Guppy, secretary, Moltrup Steel Products 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Julius Kahn, president, Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, 0. 

C. Douglas Mercer, Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Boston. 

Charles D. Rawstorne, vice president, Freyn, Bras- 
sert & Co., Chicago. 

Mowry P. Simpson, vice president, Moltrup Steel 
Products Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Frederick W. Walters, Steel Sales Corp., Chicago. 

I. Fenwick Young, president, Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Call Convention to Study 
Foreign Trade 


An interesting two-day convention 1s 
to be held in the auditorium of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, New 
Orleans, La., Jan. 13 and 14. Its pur- 
pose is to consider the desirability of 
forming a Mississippi valley organization 
to promote foreign trade and secure 
adequate steamship facilities from gulf 
ports to the markets of Mexico, Central 
and South America, the Orient, Aus- 
tralia, Africa and Europe. The ulf 
ports under consideration are New Or- 
leans, Gulfport, Mobile, Pensacola, 
Tampa, Key West, Orange, Beaumont, 
Port Arthur, Texas City, Houston, Gal- 
veston, Aransas Pass. Three organiza- 
tions of New Orleans, namely the as- 
sociation of commerce, the board of 
trade and the cotton exchange, have 
sent out the invitations to merchants, 
manufacturers, exporters and importers, 
bankers and transportation companies of 
the Mississippi river valley. Men of na- 
tional prominence will address’ the 
gatherings, the first of which will con- 
vene Monday, Jan. 13. 

This is one of the first after-the-war 
conventions to take up constructively the 
subject of foreign trade. Subjects to 
be discussed include transportation, ship- 
ping, banking, credits and other prob- 
lems involved. 


Loading Plant Stops Work 


One of two distinct war plants 
established in Milwaukee during the 
period of hostilities, the Briggs Load- 
ing Co., ceased to operate its plant 
on the Port Washington road Dec. 6. 
The plant was devoted to finishing, 
loading and shipping rifle grenades 
manufactured by the Briggs & Strat- 
ton Co., Milwaukee, which ordinarily 
manufactures timers, coils, switches 
and other gas engine ignition devices. 
The two companies produced a total 
of more than 5,000,000 grenades at an 
average cost of 50 cents each. The 
maximum daily output was 49,000 
grenades. Not a single serious in- 
jury to an employe resulted from 
the operation. The working force of 
the loading plant consisted principally 
of women and employed about 600 
operatives. The other distinct war 
plant in Milwaukee, the Wisconsin 
Gun Co., is continuing work on its 
government contracts for light field 
ordnance. 
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Important Questions 


Affecting Machine Tool Industry 
Voted Upon by Builders’ Association 


New York, Dec. 16.—Large ques- 
tions immediately affecting the ma- 
chine tool industry were acted upon 
at the concluding sessions of the 
seventeenth annual convention of the 
National Tool Builders’ association 
at New York last week. 

A session was held by tool builders 
and dealers with federal officials at 
which Maj. Gen. C. C. Jamison of 
the war department stated the gov- 
ernment’s desire to co-operate in 
every way possible in connection with 
the cancelled contracts. As a result, 
a committee was formed to go to 
Washington Dec. 18 to meet with 
the government officials. At that 
time an effort will be made to formu- 
late some general policy with refer- 
ence to the large amount of govern- 
ment-owned equipment. 

The association indorsed the reso- 
lutions on taxation and inventories 
adopted by the recent conference of 
war service committees at Atlantic 
City held u..der the auspices of the 
United States chamber of commerce. 
The resolution on taxation, suggested 
that ability to pay, inventory values 
and proper reserves together with a 
careful survey of the amount of rey- 
enue required under the new con- 
ditions are matters of vital impor- 
tance to business interests of the na- 
tion during the readjustment period. 
In connection with inventories, the 
resolution recommended that the tax- 
payer be allowed to make a deduc- 
tion from his apparent profit by wav 
of a reserve for a subsequent shrink- 
age in the value of merchandise. 

The convention also adopted unani- 
mously the following resolution with 
reference to cancelled contracts: 

WHEREAS:—It is in the public interest that all 
war orders placed by any contracting agency of the 
government aml accepted in good faith, whether for- 
mally and regularly executed or not, should wunon 
cancellation by such contracting agency be promptly 
and equitably adjusted and resultant claims paid, 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the National Machine Too! 
Builders’ association, in convention assembled, requests 
that government agents be governed by the principle 
already laid down by the secretary of war that all 
cancellations and adjustments be carried out in a 
manner that will cause the least dislocation of in- 
dustry, having in view the largest interests of the 
government, the employers and employes, allowing in- 
dustry to return to its normal condition as quickly as 
possible; and that our members interest themselves 
actively to have the matter placed strongly before the 
department concerned and their members of congress. 


As has already been reported, the 
opening meetings were addressed by 
James B. Doan, president of the or- 
ganization and president of the 
American Tool Works Co., Cincin- 
nati; F. C. Schwedtman, vice presi- 
dent of the National City bank, New 
York; James W. Hook, vice president 
of the Allied Machinery Co. of Amer- 
ica, New York, and D. R. Webster, 
of Price, Waterhouse & Co. New 
York. 


General Motors Corp. has authorized 
an issue of $150,000,000 debenture stock 
and a reduction of the authorized pre- 
ferred stock af $100,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000. 
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Shrinking Inventories Worry Produce: 


the big problems confronting man- 

ufacturers in the transition period. 

This is true equally with pro- 
ducers and consumers of iron and steel 
and other metals. Stecl producers have 
the largest inventories in their history, 
while consumers have large stocks of 
material. Their inventories are large 
because they were compelled to pro- 
vide against government war require- 
ments, now eliminated. Now that 
prices of many commodities are de- 
clining, both buyers and sellers are 
feeling the pinch. In some quarters 
there has been a disposition to feel 
that the government should foot the 
losses from this shrinkage of in- 
ventory, but it is not generally be- 
lieved the government authorities 
would share this view. 

A New York stock exchange house 
recently issued a circular showing 
the ratio of inventories to working 
capital of various leading steel com- 
panies, and increases in those items 
the past four years. Combining figures 
as to five independent companies, it 
showed the following result: 


FIVE STEEL CONCERNS 
(Bethlehem Steel, Colorado Fuel, Crucible Steel, Lack- 
awanna and Republic Steel) 
Increase Pet. of 
1917 since 1913 increase 
Working capital. $151,523,000 $94,093,000 165 
Inventories 126,621,000 87,768,000 224 
Ratio inventories to 
working capital 83 per cent 


GS tee inventories are one of 


Gradual Absorption Planned 


These figures are of interest as in- 
dicating the amount of money manu- 
facturers have tied up in raw ma- 
terials. For this reason, if for none 
other, declines in prices must be 
gradual. Thus manufacturers are wel- 
coming the policy toward which 
Washington seems inclined with re- 
spect to its own holdings of raw ma- 
terial. If the war department were to 
dump its stocks of steel and metals 
on the markets at present, all prices 
might toboggan. Up until recently 
the war department contemplated the 
adoption of a policy of auctioning 
off its holdings that were not wanted, 
at any price that could be obtained. 
Strong representations were made to 
Secretary Baker by business men, 
however, and in consequence this 
policy was suspended, excepting in 
some cases. A wool aution will be 
held in Boston this week. The policy 
in wool is to dispose of this com- 
modity in such quantities as it is be- 
lieved the market can absorb and 
probably other materials will be sold 
from time to time. This policy would 


assist the market to a more gradual 
readjustment and thus of course would 
permit of a gradual reduction in in- 
ventories. 


Tractor Plant Goes Ahead 


Low-priced farm tractors will be 
produced at the plant being erected 
in Janesville, Wis., by the General 
Motors Corp. in connection with the 
Janesville Machine Co., recently ac- 
quired. It will compete with the 
Fordson tractor according to late an- 
nouncements. The operation will be 
conducted under the name of Samson 
Tractor Co. of Janesville. Work on 
the new plant was resumed two weeks 
ago after a temporary cessation due 
to government orders against steel 
and other building material. Ac- 
cording to present plans, the shop 
will be completed and ready to begin 
production about Feb. 1. he Janes- 
ville Machine Co. will continue the 
manufacture of farm machinery but 
will specialize in power implements 
designed for combination with the 
new tractor. 


Erect Motors Plant 


Financial arrangements for the 
equipping and erecting of the first 
unit of a new plant for the Supreme 
Motors Corp., Warren, O., have been 
completed. The contract for the erec- 
tion of the plant has been let to the 
Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co., Cleveland. 
The company expects to turn out a 
complete line of motors which its 
engineers have perfected during the 
past two years. The officers of the 
company are: A. W. Green, presi- 
dent, Windsor, O.; C. H. Davies, vice 
president and general manager, War- 
ren, O.; C. F. Erickson, secretary, 
Ashtabula, O.; C. N. Mitchell, treas- 
urer, Cleveland. 


Will Make Tractor Motors 


On Jan. 1, 1919, the Falls Motor 
Corp., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., will 
begin production in a large shop ad- 
dition erected and equipped at a cost 
of more than $250,000. This will make 
possible the addition of a tractor mo- 
tor to the present line of passenger 
and commercial car engines. At a 
recent annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers, the following officers and direc- 
tors were elected: President, E. J. 
Lonn, La Porte, Ind.; first vice presi- 
dent, P. A. Waller, Kewanee, III: 
second vice president, L. G. Biless- 
ing, Chicago; secretary, 
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Ill.; directors, Herman W. La 
Milwaukee, and William Wilms, 

boygan Falls. Mr. Lonn is presi 
of the Great Western Mfg. 

La Porte, and Mr. Blessing is a n 
ber of the Bastian & Blessing 
manufacturer of tools and brass 
cialties, Chicago and Muskegon, \ 
Mr. Waller has been a director s 
the organization of the company. 

Brandenburg formerly was associ 
with the Buda Co., Harvey, III. 

Ladish is a member of the La 
Drop Forge Co., Milwaukee. Me 
Clas and Schreier were re-electe 
offices they have held for sey 
years. 


Control New Foundry 


Owners of the Gerlinger Steel € 
ings Co., Milwaukee, have chart 
the Gerlinger Electric Steel Fou: 
Co. to control the new foundry 
being completed at National 
Fifty-ninth avenues, the main foundry 
being &)x 190 feet with a core room, 
30x 100 feet. Operation is expected 
to start about the middle of Decem- 
ber, with a capacity at the beginning 
of 15 tons per day. Officers of the 
new company have been elected. 
William E. Gerlinger is president, 
George P. Gerlinger is vice president 
and C. A. Gerlinger is  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Forms Foreign Branch 


The McClintic-Marshall Export Co. 
has been organized to sell in the for- 
eign ficld the products of the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. and the Riter- 
Conley Co. The new export com- 
pany has sales offices at 50 Church 
street, New York, in charge of R. W. 
Knight, formerly contracting engineer 
for the Pittsburgh district. 


Enlarges Output 


The Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, O., is planning a material 
enlargement of its capacity by the instal- 
lation of electric furnace equipment. 

A contract has been entered into 
with a local power company to fur- 
nish 1250 horsepower annually for 
the new furnace. 


Rebuild Plant Quickly 


Destroyed by fire recently, the 
plant of the Modern Steel Treating 
Co., Milwaukee, commenced to 
operate at full capacity after a delay 
of a little over two weeks. The com- 
pany specializes in scientific heat 


treating, case hardening and anneal- *. 
ing. Building and equipment were® 


covered by insurance. 
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Lowers Prices 


Stocks and 
Products 


From Phenol 
Small Demand—Some 
New York, Dec. 


of phenol lately 
lack of sufficient 


Result 


14.—Large stocks 
accummulated and 
demand to absorb 
them, have caused the market to 
soften considerably. There have been 
good export inquiries along but now 
that the war is ended the prospective 
buyers do not seem to be desirous of 
closing. Nominally the market on 
small quantities is around 40 cents per 
pound at producers’ plants. It is very 
easy, however, to buy good sized lots 
at much lower. One buyer bought a 
large block at 29 cents, and it is not 
unlikely that by insisting, a buyer now 
could do in the neighborhood of 20 
cents. 

Ordinary commercial demand for 
toluol was so discouraged by the war 
industries board in its policy of con- 
serving this product, that many con- 
sumers have learned to use substitutes 














for toluol, or have changed their 
lines and will get back into the old 
Coke Oven By-Products 
Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers Plant 
a (es cede tee Vbagsneenens $0.22 to .27 
snd ceedgeues d0be bs ene bee .25to .35 
ee GUURTDD “seaccsisvascdet 0.20to .25 
Per Pound at Producers Plants 
Sh) scsinecdenes beebes edndes $0.20 to .40 
Naphthalin, flake .............:. 10 
Pen, WN > dteche sees ans 12% 
Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia........... $5.00 to 5.25 
Contract 
a SR Wis pc aetbenes 8h .$0.22to .27 
tl cdat vadabeunayeov ess 25 to .35 
Solvent naphtha -20to .25 
Per Pound at Producers Plant 
DE) sates Wiedocbetconsocea $0.20 to .30 
Naphthalin, balls ........ 12% 
Naphthalin, flake ........... : 10 
Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia..... $4.75 
lines slowly. Sales of toluol during 
the past week were small. The prices 
fiow being done range from 25 to 35 


cents per gallon at producers’ plants. 


Benzol continues to be sold very 
largely as a motor fuel, and indica- 
tions are that demand of this chars 


acter will be sufficient to prevent the 
accummulation of alarmingly large 
Stocks. Pure benzol continues to 
bring 22 to 27 cents per gallon at 
producers’ plants. Present sales are 
limited to spot and nearby deliveries. 


Producers of sulphate of ammonia 
report that for the first time in months 
export inquiries are making their ap- 

earance in the market. Domestic 
buying continues good although there 
18 no contracting. Makers are quot- 
ing $5 to $5.25 per 100 pounds at tide- 
water for spot and $4.75 for contract 
shipments. 


Demand for solvent naphthae is bet- 
ter maintained than for any other coal 
tar product at this time. Good sales 
at 20 to 25 cents per gallon at pro- 
ducers’ plants are reported although 
in this product there also is a tend- 
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buyers believe they have nothing to 


lose by waiting. 
Demand tor 


naphthalin continues 


rather slow. Most of the current 
business involves contract require- 
ments for delivery through the com- 
ing spring. This business is being 
entered on the basis of 124% cents per 
pound at producers’ plants for balls 


and 10 cents for flakes 


Enlarged Body 


Of Refractories Manufacturers Planned 
For After War Conditions 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Manufacturers of 
refractories in session at Chicago 
Monday, in response to a call by the 
war service committee on refractories, 


took action which promises to result 
in the Refractories Manufacturers as- 
sociation being broadened to include 


all manufacturers of refractories, 
whether this be the principal part of 
their activities or only part of their 
output Previously the association 
has confined its membership to brick- 
makers whose principal output is re- 
fractories. Following the recom 
mendations made by the war indus- 
tries board and the general plan out- 
lined in the recent meeting of manu- 


facturers at Atlantic City, the war 
service committee on_ refractories 
called the meeting and urged that 
means be taken to unite the entire re- 
fractories manufacturing industry. It 
was proposed that the existing asso- 


ciation be broadened or a 
formed. 

The meeting of the industry recom 
mended that the prime requisite of 
membership should be the manufac- 
ture of refractories at the time appli 
cation for membership is made. The 
association without doubt will change 
its rule in this respect to open its 
doors wider. 

The meeting of the industry at large 
suggested that up-to-date machinery be 


new one 


provided for gathering and disseminat 
ing statistics of interest to the entire 
industry somewhat after the plan 
followed by the American Iron ‘and 
Steel institute It was also recom- 
mended that serious study be given 
the subject of export sales, that a 


research laboratory be maintained for 
the solution of problems common to 
the industry, that quarterly meetings of 
the industry be held and that the present 
war service committee on refractories be 
continued as a point of contact be- 


tween the industry and the depart- 
ment of foreign and domestic com- 
merce and other government depart- 
ments. 

The war service committee consists 
of J. J. Brooks Jr. of the Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, 
chairman; Porter S. Kier of the Kier 
Fire Brick Co., Pittsburgh; R. D 
Hatton of the Laclede Christy Clay 


Products Co., St. Louis; W. A. Stan- 
ton of the General Refractories Co., 
New York, and J. T. Roberts of the 
Stockton Fire & Enamel Brick Co., 
San Francisco 

About March 1, the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, expects to have its 


new coke plant at Hazelwood, Pa., in 
full operation. It consists of five bat- 
teries of 60 ovens each and will be ab- 


solutely self-contained. Eventually it is 


anticipated, this plant will be expanded 
to comprise 480 ovens. or eight batteries 
of 60 ovens each. 
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Market Slows Up 


In Refractories While Business Re- 
adjusts—Magnesite Brick Lower 


jusiness in 
come almost to a 
standstill and while no change is 
noted in prices other than a moder- 
ate drop in magnesite brick, the mar- 
ket is merely nominal and is not 
quoted lower, merely because * there 
is insufficient business upon which to 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 17 


ire brick has 





base new prices. The course of the 
iron and steel market will have con- 
siderable bearing on the trend of fire 
brick prices. Just now the iron and 
steel industrv is in a transitory con- 
dition and neither the blast furnace 
or open-hearth interests are buyihg 
many bricks. This condition must of 
necessity continue until the market 
for iron and steel is more clearly 

defined than it is at present. 
Magnesite brick is off about $10 
per net ton. Quotations on other 

. 
Refractories 


(Per 1000 f. o. b. works) 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(First Quality) 
$45.00 to 55.00 
45.00 te 50.00 
$5.00 to 55.00 
55.00 to 65.00 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio . 
Kentucky ovece 
New England 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(Second Quality) 


$40.00 to 50.00 
35.00 
48.00 to 58.00 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio seee 
New England 


SILICA BRICK 
$50.00 to 60.00 
55.00 to 65.50 


45.00 to 55.00 


Pennsylvania 
Chicago . 
Birmingham 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
x 2&% $95.00 to 105.00 


CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
>z 4% x 2%.. $130.00 to 140.00 
BAUXITE BRICK 
(Per Net Tor 
$ 40.00 base 
100.00 base 











last quoted, al- 
question but that 
than to sell at the 
prices given. Quite an accumulation 
of second and third quality fire 
brick is reported to be in the hands 
of eastern manufacturers, who, prior 


grades are left as 
though ther: is no 
it is easier to buy 


to the outbreak of the war, made 
terra cotta bricks and who in order 
to save their organizations, went into 
the manufacture of fire brick after 
this country entered the war. 

It is stated that supplies of first 


quality brick are rather moderate and 
if the demand should be dormant for 
a while, this would not be an unwel- 
come condition for manufacturers 
have strained their equipment over 
a period of two years and a lull 
would give them a chance to make re- 
pairs. Few of the manufacturers 
who have not regularly produced fire 
brick will continue in this branch. of 
the industry, seeing greater .oppor- 
tunities in their regular lines, espe- 
cially if the long-promised building 
hoon develops. 
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Tool Industry Slow in Readjusting | 


Quiet Market at Present Offers Contrast to Pre-Armistice Activity—Users, Dealers 
‘and Builders All Await Developments—Numerous Inquiries Being Received 
Point to Buying Movement in Near Future—Present Buying Limited 


ment of the machine tool industry to peace- 
time needs. Watchful waiting characterizes 
the attitude of machinery men everywhere. In this 
is offered a contrast to the busy months preceding 
the signing of the armistice. In many districts, 
particularly Cleveland, dealers’ representatives make 
calls, simply to keep in touch with prospective 
purchasers. They find them with time enough on 
their hands to talk to them whereas a few weeks 
ago they were too busy. Many will not buy how- 
ever, stating that they expect a drop in prices. 
One midwestern dealer’s representative offered to 
pay the difference if the price on a certain tool 
came down before July 1, 1919, providing the user 
would pay him the difference should the price go 
up. The offer was not taken. Other dealers ex- 
pect reductions and will not buy for stock on that 
account. Users are waiting for action on the part 
of the dealers. Dealers wait on the builders and 
builders are awaiting action as to government- 
owned machinery, the value of which Maj. Gen. 
C. C. Jamison estimates to be $300,000,000. They 
also await adjustments on contract cancellations. 
Much is expected as a result of the meeting 
scheduled for Dec. 18 at Washington of a commit- 
tee of tool builders with government . officials. 
Builders also are concerned of labor’s next move and 
bottom prices on raw materials. 
Despite the unsettled condition of the markets, 
however, inquiries are more numerous. The past 
week has brought improvement in this respect al- 


G lent progress is being made in the readjust- 


though no large orders are being placed and none 
are expected before the middle of January at the 
earliest. Some business which was _ practically 
booked in Pittsburgh was recalled when the an- 
nouncement was made that steel prices would be 
revised downward. Several projects have been held 
up pending a revision in price to the new basis of 
steel costs. Chicago dealers likewise expect a buy- 


" ing movement a little later when 1919 budgets have 


been prepared. Railroads are remaining out of the 
market, not yet knowing What their future policy 
is to be. Pennsylvania has made a few purchases 
and has added to its crane list. Five years more of 
government control is not viewed with favor in 
the Pittsburgh equipment market, since it is be- 
lieved more tools would be bought if the roads 
return to their former managements immediately, 
Large equipment needs are anticipated. 

Some resale equipment is appearing in Chicago. 
Prices are as high as those which prevailed during 
the war. Many large users of equipment are not 
buying because they do not know what they are 
going to do as a substitute for their war work, 
What buying there is being done is in small lots 
and most:y for small machines, although one large 
sized lathe was sold last week in Cleveland to the 
American Ship Building Co. 

While automobile manufacturers are advertis- 
ing that present prices will be maintained for the 
next six months, none are filling their equipment 
needs. It is thought next month will see them 
coming into the market. 


Tool Builders Confer With New Salvage Committee 


ACHINE tool builders met with the newly appointed 
salvage committee of the war department in Wash- 
ington Wednesday to discuss further the disposition 

of government-owned equipment. This question was taken up 
with federal officials at the machine tool builders’ convention 
in New York City last week, and a committee of machine 
tool builders was appointed to act in co-operation with the 
war department in formulating some definite policy. In out- 
lining the situation, Maj. Gen. C. C. Jamison, of the war 
department, stated that the government at the time the armis- 
tice was signed had placed contracts amounting to approxi- 
mately $300,000,000. Of this amount, he asserted, possibly 
$200,000,000 was of the more standard type. Such equipment 
as the government has contracted for, Major General Jamison 
further pointed out, at normal values would aggregate about 
$200,000,000. Estimates place this amount at about three to 
four times the value of production in normal years. 

In order that the equipment which the government may care 
to dispose of will in no way disrupt business by being 
dumped precipitately upon the market, a definite plan of pro- 
cedure for the gradual liquidation of this machinery will be 
carefully worked out. A tentative plan has been suggested. 
It calls for the sale of a government-owned machine tool 
by the manufacturer for every similar tool he should sell of 
his own. However, whether this procedure will be ultimately 
adopted is problematical. 

Trading in the east continues quiet. A few miscellaneous 
export and domestic inquiries are noted, however, which in 
some instances have resulted in business. Included among 


the orders recently placed are several tools for the Moline 
Plow Works, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; a few scattered machines 
for the Pennsylvania railroad; pipe threading equipment for 
the Todd Shipyards Co., New York City, and punching equip- 
ment for the W. A. Fletcher Co., Jersey City. Due to the 
cancellation of a contract with the government for the con- 
struction of ten 100-foot steel tugs, W. H. Gahagan, Inc. 
Arverne, L. L, N. Y. has stopped work on the erection of an 
addition to its plant, thus necessitating the cancellation of 
considerable equipment. 

Interest in the crane market continues centered upon the 
requirements of the railroads and the navy department. As 
yet, however, no awards have been announced. The Pean- 
sylvania railroad recently has added another 10-ton electric 
crane to its inquiry list. 


Lull Continues in Chicago 


EDIUM and smaller users of machine tools in the 
Chicago district are buying single tools and small 
lots, many of them having been unable previously 

to obtain equipment to round out their shops. There is 
much inquiry and a great deal of shopping by the smaller 
users, some of which is resulting in orders. However, 
from all indications considerable buying will be done 
later. Some delay exists in placing orders on account 
of annual budgets not having been made up at this time. 
As soon as appropriations are made for 1919 expenses 
a number of orders now held up will be released. Z 

Railroads apparently do not know just what their | 
future condition will be and are remaining out of the @ 
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The tractor in its constant battle 
with the frictional resistance of 
the soil represents a terrific trial 
for steel. Agathon passed this 
test with honors long ago. 





THE CENTRAL STEEL CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


Branch Offices 

Chicago Office—1370 People’s Gas Bidg., 122 So. Mich- 
igan Blvd., C. H. Beach, District Sales Manager. 

Cleveland Office—Hickox Blidg., The Hamill-Hickox 
Co., District Representative. 

Detroit Office—326-27-28 Ford Bldg., F. Walter 
Guibert, District Representative. 

Philadelphia Office—603 Widener Bidg., Frank Wallace, 
District Sales Manager. 

Syracuse Office—621 University Block, T. B. Davies, 
District Sales Manager. 

Export Dept —20 Broad St., New York 
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market, although they are in need of much equipment. 
Some resale machinery is appearing on the market, but 
not sufficient to have nvich effect. It is bringing prices 
as high to those which prevailed during the war. No 
downward tendency in prices is noted and it probably 
is too early to detect anything of this kind. 

W. H. Jahns, Los Angeles, is having plans prepared 
for a machine shop. E. P. Blair will build a machine 
shop at San Pedro Harbor, Los Angeles. Considerable 
activity is being shown in additions and improvements to 
waterworks plants in the west. Houston, Tex., will add 
to its equipment and change from an air lift to a cen- 
trifugal pump lift at its pumping plant. Cushing, Okla., 
is having plans made for improvements to its waterworks 
plant.. Trustees of Oceanside, Cal., are planning an elec- 
tric pumping plant of about 45,000 gallons per hour. 


I 


Cleveland Sees a Little Improvement 


NQUIRIES for machine tools and equipment are more 
plentiful in the Cleveland market than in some weeks 


past. These come from diversified lines and it is 
dificult to analyze the market. One dealer received 
nine separate inquiries in one mail. No large lists are 


forthcoming however and no large orders are expected 
before next year. A few small orders are being placed, 
several dealers reporting that efforts of salesmen during 
the past week have resulted in a little spurt and some 
freshly-inked entries on order books. The White Motor 
Co., Cleveland, has been doing some buying on its list 
issued in November and it is understood has not closed 
on all of its requirements. Outside of this, little is being 
done by the automobile manufacturers. They, like other 
users are waiting for prices to drop. This waiting policy 
seems more or universal. Dealers naturally are 
awaiting action on the part of the users. Neither will 
they buy for stock, pending the stabilizing of prices. 
Builders are awaiting definite advice from Washington 
. as to adjustments on cancelled contracts and for infor- 
mation as to what the government’s policy is to be with 
reference to all the government-owned equipment made 
idle by the cessation of hostilities. In this connection, 
interest centers in the meeting of a committee of machine 
tool builders with federal officials at Washington, sched- 
uled for Dec. 18. 

One factor that adds to the general uncertainty is the 
fact that large users have not made up their minds as 
to what they will produce as a substitute for their war 
product. Many of them are not satisfied to return to 
their prewar output. As soon as a decision is reached, 
it is thought much used machinery will come to light 
since many changes will have to be made. Second-hand 
machinery dealers are keeping in close touch with the 


less 
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situation. Some view with more or less alarm the evident 
desire of tool builders to have the many government- 
owned machines reach the open market in a gradual way, 
They would sooner cope with the situation in its entirety, 

Some dealers claim that an assurance that machine tool 
prices would be maintained would serve more than any- 
thing else to steady the market and institute a buying 
movement. Others again see inevitable reductions brought 
about by lowered raw material and cheaper labor costs 
and claim that until the bottom is reached, no large 
amount of business will be transacted. These cite the 
laying off of men in many directions who will be willing 
to work for less than they have been receiving. Another 
fact just recently developed is that many export houses 


are unloading. Several offers are being received with 
prices below manufacturer’s list and it is claimed that 
such competition must have an influence. Some manu- 


facturers of equipment who accepted cancellations intimate 
that they will complete the machines now in- course of 
construction and that they will have to cut the prices to 
get rid of them, unless some other way out is discovered. 

Railroads have not yet come to the front with lists of 
their requirements but are endeavoring to hasten deliv- 
eries of equipment now on order. Shipyards are prac- 
tically filled up. The American Shipbuilding Co., Cleve- 


land, did buy a large lathe last week but does not 
intimate any further purchases at this time. The United 
States- Tool Co., Cleveland, also was a recent buyer, 
taking some lathes and tool room drills. The Kansas 
City Hay Press Co., Kansas City, Mo., is asking for a 
5-pitch gear cutter or hobbing machine, 18 inches in 
diameter, a 16-inch turret lathe, a No. 2 plain or uni- 
versal milling machine, and a cylindrical grinding ma- 


chine with a 10-inch swing and 30 to 36 inches between 
centers. The Ideal Stencil Machine Co., Belleville, IIL, 
is asking for a 24 or 30-inch vertical turret lathe and the 
Poston Consolidated Coal Co., Millfield, O., wishes to 
buy a No. 2 used Cincinnati milling machine and a new 
or used 24-inch shaper. A fair sized inquiry comes from 
the Standard Screen Products Co., Detroit. The Holton 
Tractor Co., Indianapolis, will soon be in the market for 


all kinds of machines. The Empire Machine Works, 
Terre Haute, Ind., is building an addition. 
Business Awaits Price Revision 


N Pittsburgh, the machinery and tool market has not 
I escaped the effects of the recent downward revision 
in iron and steel prices. Reports are beginning to 
filter in telling gf the holding up of several jobs, pending 
a revision of prices to the new basis of steel costs. One 
Pittsburgh agent practically had an order for four cranes 
booked when word came that the job had been held up 





great war was a large one. 
Dawburn’s report is as follows: 


furnaces. 


chine tools, cannon, etc 


workshops which a few years ago were 
stripped of their machines and tools and with every bit 


means. The rolling mills have 
on the machinery from a rolling crane. 

As one of the directors explained to me, 
declares that compensation 


Belgium opinion 


Nor can money cover the damage, 





How Germany Ruined a Belgium Steel Plant’s Machines 
NDER a Liege date line in the New York Times, Charles Dawburn describes the spoilation by Germany of 
{ | the great Cockerill plant at Seraing, near Liege.. Machines and equipment from America are to be required 


for this and many hundreds of plants so treated in both France and Belgium 
Her part in the rehabilitation of the devastated regions is to be large as well. 


Cockerill’s is the largest engineering coneern in Belgium and was founded 100 years ago 
it employs 10,000 hands, including nearly 2000 miners, fo? 


The area covered hy the works is immense and the multitude of buildings present the appearance of a town. 
Practically all heavy goods that steel and iron can produce 


At the Cockerill establishment the raw material is taken in the shape of ore and fashioned into the finished 


or carried ut off to Germany 


article. This plant was complete and of the best type to 
shining rails and armored cupolas. 

Now not an ingot of steel can be made at Cockeri 
mantled the essential machinery, either smashed it up 


The amount of destruction caused must represent at least $10,000,000. 
humming with life 
»f belting gone. 

The blast furnaces which were the pride of Cockri'l’s place have been put out of action by rude, malevolent 
been either destroyed or taken away. ; 


the Germans deliberately 
several years so as to enable their own mills and factories to capture markets. 
must be 
as otherwise Belgian production will be hopelessly handicapped for long years 

for there is loss of market while the installation is being made. 
Massacre was the 1914 method of the Germans; systematic destruction of machinery was that of 1918. 


the 
Mr. 


America’s part in 


In normal times 
the company extracts coal from its estate for tts own 


are made, locomotives, bridges, rails and girders, ma- 


convert the crude mineral by the bessemer process into 


the Germans with devilish ingenuity have dis- 


_ ‘ 
s, Tor 


It is depressing to see the magnificent 
turned into a desert and entirely 


and activity now 


A favorite method was to drop heavy weights 
for 


sought in the seizure of German machines in Germany, 


crippling Belgium industry 


aimed at 
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eq SPEEDING with 
- ROLLING MILL JIM 








Say Fellows! you remem- 
ber the first of March I told 
you the “Hubbard” broke 
ground for a new foundry? 
Well here’s a picture of her, 
she started with a BANG, 
June 3rd. Just 93 days! She 
has some up-to-date equip- 
ment in her, installed by some 
speed artists, I'll say: electric 
furnace, open hearth furnace 
and all that swell stuff. Pike 
her off for yourself! 


felling Ulf fue — 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
«71 Hinds of Tron and Steel Rolls and Steed Castings, 
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for a change in price. 


until after the end of the year. 
and tool market is quiet. 
west recently place 





This means that nothing will be 
done on this order for several weeks for now that the 
structure of steel prices has been upset, it is probable 
that a definite basis of values will not be established 
In general the machinery 
The Pennsylvania railroad lines 
two 32-inch boring mills. 
roads are looked on as the most promising field of any 
for immediate machinery and tool orders, although sug- 
gestions that government operation be continued for a 
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period of five years are not looked on with favor, as it 
is believed orders would be larger if the roads should be 
restored at any early date to former managements. 
department contracts for equipment are continuing but 
other governmental activities have ceased and the trade 
still waits for news as to contract adjustments and a 
possible resumption of work on some of the projects 
that were halted by the ending of the war. No new 
developments have come to light in connection with the 
Neville island gun plant. 


Navy 









Among New England Factories 


addition until spring. F. A. Dadmun, is engineer. 
WATERBURY, CONN.—The Ferro Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. has purchased property on which to erect 


KITTERY, ME.—The Willis-Mitchell Heat & Power 
Co. has been incorporated to make machinery, equip- 
ment, ete., with $250,000 capital by Horace Mitchell 
and P. L. Winn. 


RUTLAND, VT.—The plant of the Charles E. 
Davis Foundry Co., recently suffered a loss estimated 
at $20,000, when fire of unknown origin broke out 
in the building. The pattern and core rooms suffered 
the heaviest loss. 


BOSTON.—The Air Reduction Sales Co. has let a 
contract for the erection of oxygen and acetylene 
buildings. 


BOSTON.—C. W. Parks, of the bureau of yards 
and docks, navy department, Washington, has had 
plans prepared for the erection of a machine shop 
sed foundry at the Charlestown navy yard, to cost 
about $900,000. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Rawson Electrical In- 
strument Co. has been incorporated to make elec- 
trical instruments and supplies with $50,000 capital 
by Homer E. Rawson, Ralph C. Watrous, Providence, 
R. L, Melville Eastham and Errol H. Locke, Lex- 
ington, Mass. 


GARDNER, MASS.—Kelly Bros., Inc., has been 
incorporated to make metal articles with $100,000 
capital by John B. Kelly, Raymond T. B. Kelly and 
Michael J.. Quinlisk. . 


HANOVER, MASS.—The National Fire Works Co. 
has abandoned its plan of building an addition. 


MARBOROUGH, MASS.—The Koehler Mfg. Co. has 
postponed ‘work on its proposed power house until 
spring. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—Whitman Mill Corp. con- 
templates the erection of a transformer house, 1-story, 
12 x 30 feet. Z B. Davis Corp., is architect. 


ORANGE, MASS.—The Leavitt Machine Co. is 
erecting a factory building, 1l-story, 60 x 100 feet. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The P. W. V. Automatic 
Machine Corp. has been incorporated to make ma- 
chinery with $575,000 capital by Frank H. Page, 
Longmeadow, Mass.; Clarence J. Wetsel, Chicopee, 
Mass.; Charles E. Van Norman and Lyman M. Waite, 
Fitehburg, Mass. 

WEST DUDLEY, MASS.—Work has been resumed 
on a hydro-electric power howse for the Burmas 
Paper Co. 

STAMFORD, CONN.—Plans are being drawn for a 
foundry, 40 x 100 feet, for the H. & H. Foundry Co. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Hobbs Mfg. Co., re- 
cently taken over by the H. W. Johns-Manville inter- 
ests, contemplate the erection of a large factory in- 











dependent of its present plant, for the making of 
automatic vending machines. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, has postponed the erection of a foundry 


HUVTUUUUAY HATO ALLURE EAA 
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AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—The Amsterdam Drop Forg- 
ing Co. is in the market for tongs for handling 
square steel used in the process of drop forging. D. 
W. Shuler is in charge. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y¥.—The Robbins Dry Dock & Re- 
pair Co., Beard street, has completed plans for the 
erection of a 1-story addition to its Erie Basin 
works, 54 x 123 feet. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Arnold-Hellmuth Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture mach'ne 
tools and appliances, with $50,000 capital. A. W. 
Armold and K. P. Hellmuth are the incorporators. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The W. G. Hawes Foundry 
Equipment Co., 44 Stephen street, contemplates the 
erection of a l-story shop, 50 x 100 feet. Louis 
Allmendinger, 20 Palmetto street, is architect. 

BUFFALO.—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad will erect a car shed and repair shop. 

BUFFALO.—The J. P. Devine Co. has plans for 
a $9000 machine shop extension, 30 x 100 feet. 

BUFFALO.—Plans have been completed for a foun- 
dry extension to the plant of the Atlas Steel Cast- 
ings Co., 50 x 112 feet. 

BUFFALO.—The Curtiss Airplane & Motor Co, has 
plans for the first of its large additions. James E. 
Keperly is general manager. 

BUFFALO.—The H. G. Tout Co. Iron Works, 226 
Ohio street, has applied to the city council for per- 
mission to occupy territory adjoining its plant on 
which it plans to erect an extension. 

LOCKPORT, N. Y.—The Upson Co. contemplates 
the erection of an addition to its plant. 

MEDINA, N. Y.—The Medine-Hoke Tractor Co. 
agricultural machinery, recently was incorporated with 
$80,000 capital by D. C. Munson, J. C. Posson and 
T. H. Agnew, Medina. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Patriarch & Bell, iron and 
steel merchants, leased four two and three-story build- 
ings at 66-74 Clarkson street. 

NEW YORK.—The Knickerbocker Motors, Inc., 170 


Atlantic Coast 





_a new building. 





HANNAN Kh 
Broadway, has awarded a contract for the construction 
of a l1-story addition, 50 x 180 feet 

NEW YORK.—The Dew Valve (Co., Inc., 
was incorporated with $50,000 capital, to manufac- 
ture steam valves, etc., by T. F. Peterson and others 

NEW YORK.—The Selson Engineering Co. has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital to deal in ma- 
chinery and electrical equipment, by 0. Ruprecht, 
F. W. Wearin and G. Kohn, 24 Stone street. 


recently 


NEW YORK.—The Victor Water Motor Corp. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to manufac- 
ture hydraulic motors, etc., by A. F. Andrews and A. 
and V. Prager, 419 West 129th street. 

NEW YORK.—The Republic Auto Parts Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and sell auto parts, 
accessories, ete., with $50,000 capital. The incor- 
porators are R. W. Russell, Flushing, L. IL; &. 
Brand, 602 West 157th street, and F. Kastenbaum, 
3647 Broadway, New York. 

NEW YORK.—-The American-Europezn Industries, 
Inc., recently was incorporated with $25,000, to 
manufacture and produce, ore and machinery. The 
incorporators are, A. Bellin, 538 West 179th street, 
New York, F. C. Bruckner, 775 Jennings street and 
A. J, Chechila, 231 East Seventeenth street, the 
Broux. 

NEW YORK.—A. M. Sheard, Inc., has been in- 
corporated to manufacture iron, steel, engines, boilers 
and machine shop, foundry and factory supplies, with 
$50,000 capital. The incorporators are A. M. Sheard, 
605 West 184th street, J. M. Vincent, 145 East 
lllth street, New York, and E. M. Simon, 1228 
Halsey street, Brooklyn. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The Hydraulic Power 
Co. will make extensive improvements to its plant. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The Pollard Mfg. Co., 
machinery, derricks and motors, does not contemplate 
the erection of an addition at present, but may erect 
a machine shop extension next summer. 


OSWEGO, N. Y.—The foundry of the Hessler 
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CASTINGS 








A Finished 
Product 


Cleanliness is second only in 
importance to Quality in Farrell 
Steel Castings. seeped 

Here is a busy section of our 
Cleaning Dept. These men are 
engaged in grinding the. smaller 
classes of castings, an operation 
that is as carefully supervised 
and checked up as are moulds 
and metal. 

Note the individual overhead 
motors driving the stand grinders, 
also the ample daylighting and 
ventilation and the general clean- 
liness of this modern plant. 

It all contributes to Farrell 
superiority. 


Farrell-Cheek Steel 
Foundry Co. 


Sandusky, 
Ohio 
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Foundry & Machine Co. is to be repaired. Bids are 
The was recently damaged by 


ing 
N. Y.—The Rochester Washing Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with $75,000 capital 
to manufacture washing machinery, by H. H. Steb- 
bins, Rochester; H. A. Nichols and L. B. McCabe, 
of Spencerport. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The General Electrie Co. 
let a contract for a 2-story addition. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Fancher Flexible Shaft 
Corp., engines, boilers and machines, has been incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital by M. G. Melvin, 8. J. 
Pearlman and C. Cooper, of Syracuse. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—The Hudson Shipbuilding 
Corp. has had plans prepared for the erection of a 
shipbuilding plant to cost about $20,000. 

APOLLO, PA.—The ground, buildings and all the 
property of the Apollo Electric Steel Co. recently 
was sold at public auction. It is expected the 
firm of Cohen & Swartz, St. Louis and Pittsburgh, 
who was the highest bidder, will dismantle the plant, 

BELLE VERNON, PA.—The Philadelphia & Cleve- 
land Coal Co, will build a coal loading dock. 

BETHLEHEM, PA.—Plans are being made for a 
pumphouse, water tanks, eic., for the Philadelpnia 
& Reading railway. Bids have already been taken. 

BRAEBURN, PA.—The Marlin Arms Co. has let 
a contract for the erection of a 1-story, 80 x 160- 
foot addition to its plant. 

BRADFORD, PA.—The plant of the Custer Coup- 
ling Co. recently was badly damaged by fire. The 
loss was estimated at $20,000. 

CHARLEROI, PA.—The Winstead Coal Co. will 
build a coal tipple, three ice breakers and four 
dolphins. 

CONNELLSVILLE, PA.—The Capsem Glass Co. has 
let the contract for a gas producer plant. 

CURWENSVILLE, PA.—The Crescent Refractories 
Co., which recently took over the interests of the 
Bickford Fire Brick Co., has started on the con- 
struction of a new plant and mine improvements, 
involving an expenditure of $200,000. Plant im- 
provements will include the three plans of the com- 
pany, which are located at Curwensville, Lumber 
City and Clearfield, Pa. J. M. McKinley is vice 
president and general manager of the company. 

ERIE, PA.—The Erie Crucible Steel Co., recently 
formed with a capital of $100,000, is completing a 
plant for the manufacture of high speed and carbon 
tool steel. The officers of the company are F. H. 
Payne, president; F. C. Kirkpatrick, vice president, 
and George R. Metcalf, secretary and treasurer. 


FRANKLIN, PA.—-The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
is taking bids at Chicago for a 1-stery addition to 
its plant. ‘ 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The Modern Utilities Co. will 
fit up a plant for the manufacture of tools. 

LUCINDA, PA.—The Lucinda Coal Co. will build 
a power plant. 

McKEESPORT, PA.—The Firth-Sterling Steel Co. 
has let the contract for a coal handling plant. 

McKEES ROCKS, PA.—The foundry of the 
Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co. recently was badly damaged 
by fire. The loss has been estimated at $10,000. 


NAZARETH, PA.—The Nazareth Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. is altering and extending its foundry. 

NORTH EAST, PA.—The Electric Materials (Co. 
has let the contract for a plant, 40 x 60 feet. 

PHILADELPHIA.—A factory addition, two stories, 
65 x 100 feet, will be erected by J. & J. Dob- 
son, Ine. 

OIL CITY, PA.—<A. M. Breekenridge, city clerk, 
will take bids about Jan. 5 for cast iron ater 
pipe, all weights, from 4 to 24 inches inclusive; 
for flanged cast iron pipe, same size, and for special 
valves, fire hydrants, water meters, stop cocks, ete. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Tioga Steel & Iron Co. 
has purchased four and one-half acres at Gray avenue 
and Forty-ninth street, for future expansion. 
PHILADELPHIA.—-The J. H. Billington Co., manu- 
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facturer of mill supplies, plans to make extensive 
alterations to its plant. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The American Engineering (Co. 
has a permit to construct an addition, one story, 
100 x 151 feet. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Auto Car Co. contemplates 
the erection of a machine shop addition, 100 x 125 
feet. 

PHILADELPHIA.—-Work on the construction of a 
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APPLETON, WIS.—The Wisconsin & Northern Rail- 
road Co., which is extending its lines from Shawano, 
Wis., to Appleton, has let the contract for the erec- 
tion of the terminal roundhouse and machine shop 
at Appleton to Henry Boldt & Co, The building will 
be 42 x 80 feet, with two wings, 20 x 88 feet and 
15 x 30 feet. 

CUDAHY, WIS.—The Ladish Drop Forge Co. will 
build a 1-story fireproof garage and service shop 
for its motor truck equipment. The building will 
be 40 x 60 feet and will be erected by Klug & 
Smith, engineers, Mack block, Milwaukee. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—The Kenosha county board of 
supervisors plans the construction of a county court- 
house and jail to cost about $350,000. 

MADISON, WIS.—The machine and repair shop 
of the Doring Sales Co., 623 East Wilson street, was 
badly damaged by fire of unknown origin. 

MANITOWOC, WIS. — The Wisconsin Aluminum 
Foundry Co. contemplates the erection of a foundry. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—The common council has ap- 
plied to the war department for permission to build 
a bridge across the Rock river. Plans for the struc- 





Business Changes 


AIN offices of the Electro 
M Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 

formerly in the Curry 
building, now are in rooms 205 
and 206 of the B. F. Jones build- 
ing, corner of Fourth avenue and 
Ross street, Pittsburgh. 


William L. Procunier, Chicago, 
manufacturer of safety tapping 
chucks, has removed from 547-549 
Washington boulevard .to 14 
South Jefferson Street. 


The W. K. Millholland Machine 
Co., Indianapolis, builder of screw 
machines, turret lathes, etc., has 
moved into permanent head- 
quarters at West Twenty-third 
street and the Belt Line railroad. 

* > 

The Cisco Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of lathes, 
recently moved into its new build- 
ing at Elmore street and the C. 
H. & D. railroad. 

* * * 

Ricketts & Co. Inc., New York, 
has removed its office from 80 
Maiden Lane, to 280 Madison ave- 
nue, to meet the requirements of 
its enlarged force due to a rapidly 
increasing business. . 

* 


The Diamant Tool & Mfg. Co., 
Inc., has removed to its new 
building at 91 Runyson street, 
Newark, N. J., from 164 Emmett 
street, that city. 
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proposed addition to the plant of the Hero Mfg. Co., 


manufacturer of brass and aluminum products, has 
been suspended. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Mark Construction Co. %& 
estimating the cost of erecting 20 steel radio towers, 
600 feet high, at Monroe, N. C., for the government. 
Bids are being taken until Dec. 16. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Perritt Iron & Roofing Co, 
recently was incorporated with $30,000 capital by 
H. J. Nesbit and others e 
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ture have been completed, and it is estimated the 
bridge will cost $75,000. Bids will be taken about 
Jan. 15. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Northern Corrugating. Co., 
capitalized at $200,000, has been chartered to ‘manu- 
facture sheet metal products by Frank Flagge, Mil- 
waukee; H. W. Krueger, Green Bay, and A. M. 
Smith, Milwaukee. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—The Burger Boat Co. will in 
install some additional motor and power transmis- 
sion equipment, including a 185-hérsepower motor. 
The contract for furnishing and installing the equip- 
ment has been let to the L. J. Anderson Electric 
Co., Manitowoc. 

MARKESAN, WIS.—To provide adequate capital 
for future expansion the Markesan Laundry Machinery 
Co., has increased its capital stock from $35,000 
to $75,000. 

MARINETTE, WIS.—Charles F. Goldstone, man- 
ager of the sheet metal works of the Wm. Simpson 
Hardware Co., has purchased the department and 
will enlarge it into a general sheet metal products 
industry. 

MARSHFISLD, WIS.—The Factory Supply Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to manufacture 
machine tools, factory equipment and agricultural im- 
piements. 

MELLEN, WIS.—-The Fester-Latimer Lumber Co., 
Mellen, Wis., will build a machine shop, roundhouse, 
repair shop and blacksmith shop at its saw and 
planing milis in Mellen, to replace a structure re- 
cently damaged by fire. Most of the machinery and 
equipment will have to be replaced. 

MENASHA, WIS.—The Gilbert Paper Co. awarded 
the general contract for the construction of a power 
plant addition, 60 x 100 feet. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Ranahan Iron Works, mechan- 
ical engineers, has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital by Thomas E. Leahy and Herbert R. Manger. 

MILWAUKEE—The J. J. Jones Hardware Co. 
will build a 2-story brick and concrete warehouse, 
40 x 150 feet, at Third and Center streets. 

MILWAUKEE—A small loss resulted from fire of 
unknown origin in the plant of the Central Metal 
& Rag Co., 1817 Vliet street, recently. 

MILWAUKEE—Oficials of the Evinrude Motor Co., 
279 Walker street, deny reports that a new plant 
will be erected at North Milwaukee early next spring. 

MILWAUKEE—The Progressive Metal & Refining 
Co., 432-438 Barclay street, suffered a loss of from 
$20,000 to $25,000 by fire in its furnace depart- 
ment on Nov. 28. 

MILWAUKEE—tThe Filer & Stowell Co. has been 
granted a permit to build a brick and concrete 
foundry addition, 71 x 130 feet, at 219 Becher 
street. 

MILWAUKEE—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Sanitary Dish Washing Machine Co., with 
a capital of $99,000. The incorporators are Ernell 
Seeger, Alfred C. Loose, and John Vandreuil, attorney. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Stamp Loading Machine (o., 
capitalized at $75,000, has been chartered to manu- 
facture machine tools by Hugo 0. Stamp, Edwin 8. 
Toepfer and Charles Pokorney. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Perfection Metal Co., capital- 
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KOSKKKCKSEKK 


WUEST 
HERRINGBONE GEARS 


If you are interested in obtaining 
—maximum mechanical efficiency 
—elimination of shock and vibration 
—minimum noise 
—absolute reliability 


specify Wuest Herringbone Gears, manufactured by the 
Falk Company from Falk Steel Castings. 













9% = Wuest Herringbone 
Nee ~ Gears are hobbed from solid 
ee blanks. 






We own and operate one 
of the largest Steel Foundries 
in the West, capacity | lb. 
to 100,000 lbs. 







| The 
Falk Company 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Agents: 
Pittsburgh—W. O. Beyer, 1024 Park Bidg. 
New York—M. P. Fillingham, 50 Church St. 
Wilkes-Barre—Vulcan Iron Works 
Denver—Denver Engineering Works 
San Francisco—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto 
Bldg. 














MILWAUKEE.—The National Enameling & Stamping 
€o. has purchased land adjoining its plant, on which 
it will erect an addition. Edward H. Sechwartzburg 
is general manager of the Milwaukee interests of the 
company. 

MILWAUKEE—The New York office of the Prest- 
0-Lite Co. is taking bids for the erection of a com- 
pressor house for its branch filing station and serv- 
ice plant at 619 Trowbridge avenue. The new build- 
ing will be 60 x 100 feet, of solid brick, 1-story. 


MILWAUKEE—The Perfection Metal Co. has been 
organized by George 8. Meredith, Adolph Justman 
and Charles J. Holosovsky to manufacture and deal 
in metals, metal products and refine scrap. The 
capital stock is $99,000. 

MILWAUKEE—The Milwaukee Gas Light Co. will 
build a power plant addition costing about $25,000. 
The construction work has been let to the Worden- 
Allen Co., and the Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
will furnish the power unit. Rk. B. Brown is gen- 
eral manager. 

MILWAUKEE.—The capital stock of the Wisconsin 
Motor Mfg. Co., Forty-fourth avenue and Burnham 
street, has been increased from $1,000,000 te 
$2,000,000 to cover expansion during the last year 
or two and provide capital for enlarged current oper- 
ations. 

MILWAUKEE—The Universal Cement Mold Co., 
Merrill building, will award contracts shortly after 
Jan. 1 for the erection of a plant. Plans have 
been accepted for a reinforced concrete and brick 
main building, 90 x 180 feet, with a wing, 50 x 
100 feet. A. 8. Greene is secretary and manager. 


MILWAUKEE—The Milwaukee county highway com- 
mission is having plans prepared by C. R. Wey- 
mouth, assistant state bridge engineer, for a _ rein- 
forced concrete and steel stationary span over the 
Milwaukee river at Calumet road, to cost about 
$85,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—The commissioner of public works 
has taken bids for the construction of a water pipe 
tunnel under the Menomonee river, and two shore 
shafts, together with connecting mains. The city will 
furnish the cast iron water pipe, consisting of 1205 
lineal feet of 24-inch and some 20-inch pipe. Percy 
Braman is commissioner. 

MONROE, WIS.—Wagner & Baumann, architects 
and engineers, are preparing plans for a 2-story 
fireproof garage and machine shop, 60 x 140 feet, 
2-story and basement, to be erected for local in- 
terests early next spring. The building will cost 
about $25,000 with equipment. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—The Royal Machinery & Foundry 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture metal 
specialties, with $30,000 capital, by F. C. Clark, 
Peter P. Schloemer and Robert B. Hainsworth. 


RACINE, WIS.—Estimated damage of $25,000 was 


in Racine Junction. The plant will be rebuilt. 

RACINE, WIS.—A recent fire badly damaged the 
plant and equipment of the Maibohm Motor Co. The 
loss is estimated at $40,000 to buildings and $200,- 


CINE, WIS.—The Standard Foundry Co, will 
$40,000 to $50,000 in enlarging its 
and facilities at once. The main addition will 
x 200 feet. The general contract has been 
awarded to Nelson & Co., Racine. 


WIS.—The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales 
a contract to the Link Belt Co. for the 
erection of a coal handling plant to cost about 
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ANACORTES, WASH.—The Western Iron Works 
is putting in the foundation for a structure 89 x 96 
feet which will be used as a machine shop and gen- 
eral plant. Next summer brick and concrete build- 
ings will be erected for permanent shops and foundries 

CHEWELAH, WASH.—Stockholders of the Loon 
Lake Copper Co. have voted a bond issue of $90,000 
with which a mill will be constructed. . 

OLYMPIA, WASH.—Bids will be received by the 
state highway board, until Dec. 23, for constructing 
two steel bridges over the Methow river in Okanogan 
county. 

PORT ANGELES, WASH.—It is reported that the 
government railroad into the spruce belt, will be 
completed as far as Lake Pleasant. 

SEATTLE—A utility bond issue of $1,750,000 has 
been authorized for making service. extensions. 

SEATTLE.—The Ne Page McKenney Brass Foundry, 
Armour building, plans to rebuild its plant which 
was recently damaged by fire. 

SEATTLE—The board of public works awarded a 
contract to the Des Moines Bridge & Iron Co. to 
furnish a steel water tank to the city. 

SEATTLE—The Capital Issues committee has ap- 
proved the issuance of $1,000,000 in bonds by the 
port commission for the erection of a second pier at 
Smith’s cove. 

SEATTLE—Plans have been completed by Engineer 
A. M. Young, Central building, for the installation 
of a craneway at the plant of the Westerman Iron 
Works, West Lander street. 

ASTORIA, OREG.—The city is planning the con- 
struction of a waterworks system. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Joseph Supple, boat builder, 
plans the construction of a $100,000 drydock. 

ASTORIA, OREG.—The Port of Astoria has author- 
ized plans for the construction of a $1,000,000 dry- 
dock which will be capable of hoisting about 15,000 
tons. It has also authorized plans for constructing 
an export and import pier. It is feported that an- 
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NORTH VANCOUVER, B. C.—The city council 
plans to build a drydock. R. F. Archibald is clerk. 

PORT COQUITLAM, B. C.—The Pacifie Construc- 
tion Co. is erecting a machine shop. 

SHEEP CREEK, B. C.—Work will start soon on 
the erection of mills and the installation of machinery 
for the development of mining property here, owned 
by A. W. McCune, Salt Lake City. 

SQUAMISH, B. C.—The department of public 
works, Victoria, B. C., will make improvements to 
the waterworks plant and system to cost $50,000. 
A. E. Foreman is engineer. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Standard Shipbuilding 
Co. is negotiating for the purchase of ten acres 
for a site at Port Haney on the Fraser river. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Plans for the construction 
of a $5,500,000 drydock are being perfected and 
work will begir soon according to J. C. Anderson, 
Sacramento, California. Provision was made by the 
Canadian government to build the dock. The city 
has contributed a tract of 1600 acres for repair 
shops and yards in connection with the project. 


BOWMANVILLE, ONT.—The Canadian Container 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture cans, 
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other unit for the bulk-storage of grain with a ca- 
pacity of 1,000,000 bushels will be constructed. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—The Northwest Steel Co. re- 
cently was granted permission to erect a rigging loft. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—The commissioner of public 
docks, recently refused to issue a permit to the 
shipbuilding firm of Kiernan & Kern, to extend its 
blacksmith shop. The permit may be issued later. 

ST. JOHNS, OREG.—The plant of the Beaver 
Foundry Co. recently was badly damaged by fire. 

HAYWARD, CAL.—The B. & C. Machinery Co. is 
building a 1-story addition, 100 x 300 feet. 

LOS ANGELES.—The California Iron Metal Co., 
Meyer Zw.ck, 136 Rosemont avenue, has been or- 
ganized to operate a plant. 

LOS ANGELES.—A 1-story machine shop, 20 x 60 
feet, will be built by E. P. Blair and Samuel 
Parilla. ° 

LOS ANGELES.—The Universal Steel Wheel ‘o., 
capitalized at $200,000, has been chartered by 
W. 0. Gates, L. L. Kelley and W. B. Kerrick. 


LOS ANGELES.—The Pittsburgh Foundry Co., 4801 
South Alameda street, will build a 1-story addition 
t> its foundry, 50 x 125 feet. 

LOS ANGELES.—W. H. Jahns is having olans 
prepared for a machine shop, 80 x 110 feet, and 
60 x 170 feet. A. C. Martin, Higgins building, is 
architect. 

OCEANSIDE, CAL.—The board of trustees of 
Oceanside is planning construction of an electric 
pumping plant. 

SEWARD, ALASKA.—Pilans for continuing govern- 
mental work in Alaska during the coming year call 
for the expenditure of $4,002,380. It is planned to 
build the railroad from Montana Creek or mile 210 
to Indiana river; to spend $889,304 on construction 
of Fairbanks division, etc. 

PHILLIPSBURG, MONT.—The Beaver Mining Co. 
has comp'eted excavation for a manganese mill, es- 
timated to cost $25,000. 
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ete., with $200,000 capital, by Arthur Bates, Wil- 
liam Sellers, Edward Murphy and others, of Toronto. 

VICTORIA, B. C.—Work will start soon on the 
erection of an addition to ship yards and a machine 
shop for the Victoria Machinery Co. 

BRAMPTON, ONT.—The Hercules Rubber Co. ‘s 
in the market for a 200-horsepower, 25-cycle, 550- 
or 2200-volt motor; a 15-horsepower motor and a 
number of three and five-horsepower motors. 

COTTAM, ONT.—The Quality Canners Co. will 
build a factory and install machinery. 

HAILEYBURY, ONT.—The United Iron Works & 
Machine Co., Ltd., is having plans prepared for the 
erection of a foundry, estimated to cost about 
$75,000. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—The Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Ltd., has had plans prepared for the erection of a 
l-story addition to its plant. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—The Tallman Brass & Metal 
Co., Sanford avenue, will build an addition and 
awarded the contract to W. H. Cooper, Clyde building. 

INGERSOLL, ONT.—The John Morrow Screw Co. 
awarded the contract for the erection of an addition 
to the Frid Construction Co., Sun Life building, 
Hamilton. 
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Co. 
. REPEAT ORDERS 
muel . : * 
& Indicate Satisfaction 
5 A partial list of repeat 
801 customers showing num- 
‘ion ber of Hughes Producers 
used by each. 
r Carnegie Steel Co. - . 119 
American Steel & Wire Co. - - +S Foe 
- Bethlehem Steel Co. = - - 54 Bees 
New Jersey Zinc Co. - - 42 ; 
_ National Tube Co. + ie 41 § 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. - 40 
an Lackawanna Steel Co. . 39 
5 Indiana Steel Co. wi ieee 38 
‘0, Inland Steel Co. - - - 3% 
" | Minnesota Steel Co. - ° 36 
im © Pittsburgh Steel Co. - - 36 
"4 American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 32 
: | 1 Republic Iron & Steel Co. - 32 
= | | American Rolling Mill Co. - - 30 
! Corrigan, McKinney & Co. . 30 
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More than 1000 in use 






Write for Bulletin A-4 






Bulletin A-4 contains considerable 
information on the subject of producer 
gas and explains the Hughes Uniform 







Feed, Water Cooled Poker, Blowing, 
Mixing and other special features 
which contribute to its splendid per- 
formance. A copy is waiting your 
request. 


THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MorGAN Co. 
@® CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. ® 
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IRON ORE 
Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 55 iron...........-$6.65 





Mesabi Bessemer, 55 iron...... «++ 6.40 
Old range non-Bess., 5134 fron.......... 5.90 
Mesabi non-Bess., 5144 iron..........+++ 5.75 


WAREHOUSE PRICES 








4.1Te 
4.0Te 
4.13¢ 
4.145¢ 
4.17¢ 
4.24¢ 
4.13¢ 
4.395¢ 
Steel bars, Buffalo ........++++ 4.10¢ 
Iron bars, Buffalo ......+-+++++ 4.70¢ 
Iron bars, Chicago .....+.ee00s 4.1Te 
fron bars, Cleveland ........++.. 4.6Te 
Tron bars, Detroit .......eee00. 4.75¢ 
Iron bars, St. Loule .........+. 4.84¢ 
Iron bars, Cincinnati .........+. 4.18¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ . 4.745¢ 
Iron bars, News York ...... gees 
Shapes, St. Paul .......e+ee00+ 4.495¢ 
Shapes, New York .. nesbes 4.27¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland ..... - 4.1Te 
Plates, Buffalo ......eccecseeee 4.45¢ 
Plates, Chicago ......eeseeceree 4.52¢ 
Plates, Detroit ......++sseee0s 4.48¢ 
Plates, St. Louis ......ceeeeeee 4.59¢ 
Plates, St. Paul ......sseeeeeee 4.745¢ 
Plates, New York ...... pequcek 4.52¢ 
Plates, Cleveland ......++ss00++ 4.42¢ 
Plates, Philadelphia .........+. 4.495¢ 
ong — ececo teas ocees — 
No. 10 blue ee 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, ym 6.42¢ 
No. 10 blue anl., Buffalo ....... 6.45¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, St. L... 5.59¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cincinnati 5.48¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 6.745¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Detroit. . 6.48¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago ... 6.52¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland... . ‘ 6.42¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati... 6.48¢ 
No. 28 black, Detroit .......... 6.48¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. L...... 6.59¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul... 6.745¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chicago ... 1.7Te 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland ... 1.6Te 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati .. 1.78¢ 
No. 28 galvanized, Detroit ...... 7.78¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. L...... 7.84¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo .... 7.10¢ 


Bundled sheets, Cincinnati ....... $23.00 to 24.00 
Bundled sheets, Pittsburgh ....... 27.50 to 28.00 
Bundled sheets, Cleveland ...... .. 26.00 to 27.00 
Bundled sheets, Buffalo ......... 21.00 to 22.00 
Boller plate, cut, No. 1, Chicago. 18.00 to 19.00 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, St. Louis 16.50 to 17.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, St. Louis 26.00 to 26.50 
Frogs, switches, guards, Chicago 26.00 to 27.00 
Heavy melting steel, Pit ..» 28.00 to 28.50 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo ..... 25.00 to 26.00 
Heavy metting steel, Chicago ..... 26.00 to 27.00 
Heavy melting steel, Cleveland ... 26.50 to 27.00 
Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati 26.00 to 27.00 
Heavy melting steel, east. Pa.... 24.50 to 25.50 
Heavy melting steel, N. Y....... 18.00 
Heavy melting steel, St. L. ..... 25.50 to 26.00 
Heavy melting steel, Birmingham 21.00 to, 22.00 
Baled sheets, Cleveland ...... «+++ 28.50 to 29.00 
Baled sheets, Pittsburgh ......... 27.50 to 28.00 
Baled sheets, Chicago ........... 25.00 to 26.00 
Knuckles, couplers, Chicago ..... 29.00 to 30.00 
Knuekles, couplers, St. Louls..... 28.00 to 28.50 
Low phos. steel, Buffalo ........ 32.00 to 33.00 
Low phos. steel, Pittsburgh ...... 37.50 to 38.00 
Low phos. crops, eastern Pa..... nominal 
Low phos. Be Bee cece nominal 
Shoveling steel, Chicago ......... 26.50 to 27.00 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis ...... 24.00 to 24.50 
Steel rails, short, Chieago....... 29.00 to 30.00 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland ..... 31.00 to 32.00 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis...... 26.00 to 26.50 
Steel rails, old, Birmingham ..... 24.00 to 25.00 
Stove plate, Chieago............ 21.50 to 22.00 
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Corrected to Tuesday Noon 

















Stove plate, Cincinnati .......... 20.00 to 20.50 
Stove plate, St. Louis ......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Stove plate, N. J. points........ 22.25 
Stove plate, Birmingham ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
Stove plate, Buffalo ............ 25.00 to 26.00 
Stove plate, eastern Pa.......... 25.50 to 26.50 
Stove plate, Cleveland .......... 256.00 te 25.50 
Stove plate, Pittsburgh ......... 28.00 to 29.00 
Freight Rates, Pig Iron 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to 
Newark, N. bd epe dae ctenccendcs Gan 
DOE “We cwecicsccdcvens evcsteavs GOO 
OO re . 4.40 
UUM hc vccetodeccecccccccces Be 
ececccccccocs OU 
Buffalo to 
ih Taha keeescege sce ce cenere 
New England (rail)............... 8.90 
New York and Brooklyn (rail)..... 3.90 
Virginia to: 
De. cencepoaceseccsooses $4.10 
St “EE “Sesccedeccesoocccees GUO 
Brooklyn, Jersey q neoevce Gee 
Birmingham, Ala., 
EES Sececcveccoccccccece oe Oe 
Louisville, Lr eb cp eecoocevets e+e 8.80 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ............. 7.30 
DT ccoudebddéeecscecccscee Cele 
DEE: occecseveecoescocs o+- 6.50 
tet ee bcedecce coset 5.70 
EE, «GL cee cdubccccccccccese Oe 
BMD Sade peccedscccccccesces GSS 
Chicago te: 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ............ - 2.50 
 . a cooe oe 
DE! Seedaodaccostesecocosos --» 4.50 
Pe EN: chnccddbasstcoscecces «ee» 1.90 
Ironton Jackson, 0., to 
GED - caeehdebadubse cesece séces $3.80 
Cincinnati 3 .......- Sedecetduseuies 1.80 
Indiamapolig ..cccccccccccccccccees B80 
Minneapolis, pecccccoscoccece EO 
Freight Rates, Finished Material 
Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., to: 
SP MEE, “vskds bees cccoce «+++ 27.0 cents 
Philadelphia ......... e+ess 24.5 conts 
DT whccededuadeocccceoses 30.0 cents 
DED ‘kcqeskteeteiveces evees 21.5 conta 
Baltimore ........ Sed sbbescee 23.0 cents 
ST “bunds cccoeccceseccce 17.0 cents 
GERARD cc cctcctcccecccccce . 23.0 cents 
TMCABO 2 nc ccccececccccecceces 27.0 conts 
0 ree «+++ 28.0 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul -+- 49.5 cents 
Pl unbcasacneerece vegecesOeee 
Louis 83.5 cents 
38.5 cents 
57.5 cents 
1.25 
1.25 
1RON MILL USE 
Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland . 28.00 to 29.00 
Busheling, No. 1 Buffalo ........ 23.00 to 24.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Pittsburgh ..... 29.00 to 30.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati ..... 26.00 to 26.50 
Busheling, No. 1, Chicago ....... 27.00 to 28.00 
Busheling, No. 2, Chieago ....... 16.50 to 17.50 
Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis . 25.00 to 26.00 
Cast borings, New York ......... 13.75 to 14.00 
Cast borings, eastern Pa........ 17.50 to 18.50 
Cast borings, Buffalo ........... 17.00 to 18.00 
Cast borings, Cleveland ......... 17.00 to 18,00 
Cast borings, Cincinnati ......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast borings, secedeede 19.00 
Cast borings, Birmingham ........ 16.00 to 17.00 
Cast borings, Chicago ........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast borings, St. Louls ........ 14.50 to 14.50 
City wrought, long, N. Y........ 27.00 to 27.50 
Cut forge, Cifenge.....ccsccces 27.00 to 28.00 
Forge No. 1, eastern Pa........ 24.00 to 25.00 
Forge flashings, large, Cleveland... 26.00 to 26.50 


- 27.00 to 27.50 
23.00 to 24.00 


bars, N. J. points......... 
Iron axles, Pittsburgh 
Iron axles, Cincinnati 
axles, Cleveland 
axles, Ch 


axles, eastern Pa........... 
DO, ee EMER cc ccc ccs 
Iron axles, Buffalo 
i ere 
rails, Buffalo 


rails, St. 
Iron rails, 
Machine turnings, Cincinnati 
ings, Cleveland 


Machine turnings, 


, Birmingham 
Machine turnings, Chicago 
Machine shop turnings, St. 
Pipes and flues, Cleveland 
Pipes and flues, Chicago 
Pipes and flues, St. Louis 
R. R. mach. cast, No. 1, 
R. R. wet. No. 1, Buffalo 


Buffalo. 
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46.50 

46.50 

nominal 

38.00 to 38.50 
40.00 to 41.00 
34.00 to 35.00 
30.00 to 31.00 
33.00 to 34.00 
33.50 to 34.00 
37.00 to 38.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
16.50 to 17.50 
16.00 to 17.00 
13.75 to 14.00 
18.00 to 19.00 
18.00 to 19.00 


- 16.00 to 17.00 


12.50 to 13.50 


is. 14.50 to 15.00 


26.50 to 27.50 
21.50 to 22.50 
18.50 to 19.00 
31.00 te 32.00 


- 29.00 to 30.00 


R. BR. wret. No. 1, east. Pa.... nominal 
Railroad wrgt., No. 1, Cincinnati.. 30.00 to 31.00 
Railroad wrgt., No. 1, Cleveland.. 32.00 te 32.50 
R. R. wrought, No. 1, Pittsburgh 34.00 
Railroad wrgt., No. 2, Chicago... 27.00 to 28.00 
Railroad wrought, No. 1, Chicago. 29.00 to 30.00 
R. R. wrought, No. 1, Birmingham 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, Eastern Pa.. 30.50 to 31.50 
No. 1 bushelings wrgt., East. Pa. 31.00 
Sheet wrought, Pittsburgh........ 34.00 
Railroad wrgt., No. 1, St. Louis.. 27.00 to 27.50 
Railroad wrought, No. 2........ 26.00 to 26.50 
Wrought pipe, Buffalo ........... 23.00 to 24.00 
Wrought pipe, east. Pa.......... 30.00 to 31.00 
Wrought pipe, ungraded, east. Pa. .22.00 to 23.00 
1RON OR STEEL WORKS USE 
Axle turnings, Cleveland ........ $24.00 
Axle turnings, Buffalo........... 21.00 to 22.00 
Heavy axle turnings, Kast. Pa. 24.00 
Heavy axle turnings, Pitts. ...... 23.50 to 24.00 
Shafting, New York............. 32.00 
ar I 34.00 to 36.00 
Shafting, St. Louis............. 30.00 to 31.00 
Steel car axles, Birmingham ..... 30.00 to 32.50 
Steel car axles, Pittsburgh ....... 46.50 
Steel car axles, New York ...... 43.00 
Steel car axles, Buffalo ......... 40.00 to 41.00 
Steel car axles, Cleveland 44.00 
Steel car axles, East. Pa. ...... nominal 
Steel car axles, Chicago ......... 38.50 to 39.50 
Steel car axles, St. Louis....... 37.00 to 38.00 


1RON FOUNDRY 


(iron), Pittsburgh .... 
(steel), Pittsburgh 
East. Pa. 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Birmingham 


Car wheels 
Car wheels 
Car wheels, 
Car wheels, 
Car wheels, 
Car wheels, 
Car wheels, 
Car wheels, Cleveland 
Tram car wheels, Birmingham... . 
Cast, No, 1, Birmingham........ 
Cast No. 1, cupola, East. Pa..... 
Cast, No. 1, Cleveland .......... 
, No. 1, Cincinnati 
Cast, 1, machy., New York...... 
, 1, heavy, . 
Cast, No. 1, Chicago 
. 1, Pittsburgh 
Cast, No. 1, St. Louis R. R..... 
Malleable, Cincinnati 
Malleahle, Cleveland 
Malleable, Buffalo 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ........... 
i i cans dveevens 


Malleable, 

Maliéable, cupola, Kast. Pa. 
Malleable, railroad, Chicago 
Malleable, agricultural, Chicago 
Malleable, railroad, St. Louls .. 
Malleable, agricultural, St. Louis. . 


$29.00 


- 34.00 to 35.00 


nominal 


. 27.00 to 28.00 


27.00 to 28.00 
28.50 to 29.00 

30.00 
21.00 to 22.00 
23.00 to 24.00 
32.00 to 33.00 
32.50 to 33.50 


27.00 to 28.00 
27.00 to 28.00 
29.00 to 30.00 
$2.00 to 32.50 
27.00 to 27.50 
32.00 to 33.50 
30.00 to 31.00 
32.00 to 32.50 
nominal 

83.00 

27.00 to 28.00 


. 24.50 to 25.50 
. 22.00 to 22.50 


18.00 to 18.50 


MISCELLANEOUS USES 


punchings, Chicago........ 
. rails, 5 ft. and over, Pitts. 
. rails, 5 ft. and over, Chi. 
. rails, 5 ft. and over, E. Pa. 


Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and over, St. L. 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. or over, Cleve... 
Rerolling rails, long, Birmingham 
Locomotive tires, Chicago ........ 





32.00 to 33.00 
34.00 

29.50 to 30.00 
nominal 

27.00 to 27.50 
34.00 


. 37.50 to 38.50 
33.00 to 34.00 


23.00 to 23.50 








